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CHAPTEE I. 



AT LADY wade's. 



Mrs. Pounsford carried Nellie off to 
London three days after her interview 
with Miss Todd ; she took care somehow 
to let the servants know in a careless, inci- 
dental manner that she lived at 200, 
Denmark Terrace, Regent's Park, and 
was likely to remain there for the winter, 
when, perhaps, she might go to Brighton 
or Hastings. It was n't unlikely, she 
thought, that Sir Brooke might follow her 
to town; and, if he did, what a pity it 
would be that he should waste his time in 

VOL. II. 18 
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looking about for a young lady whom he 
was very anxious to see. Of course she 
would not receive him in her house against 
the wishes of Elinor's parents ; but she 
could not keep the girl always shut up in a 
box, and it was impossible to be always 
going out with her whenever she wanted a 
walk ; and, to sum up all, Mrs. Pounsford 
said to herself, ' where there's a will there's 
a way, and if men are what they used to 
be in my time, why, Sir Brooke will find 
himself in Regent's Park before many days 
are over.' 

But it seemed as though men were not 
what they were in Mrs. Pounsford's early 
days, or else, if Nellie met her lover, she kept 
such meeting very strictly to herself, for 
Mrs. Pounsford heard and saw nothing of 
Sir Brooke as time went on. She even 
sounded Nellie on the subject, very dis- 
creetly, very carefully, and with an air of 
thorough approval of the line of conduct 
her parents had pursued. But Nellie had 
very little to say. Sir Brooke was hand- 

ne' — oh yes I — but her father and 
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mother were the best judges, and they had 
not thought him so nice as she had 
ima^ned him to be ; and of course she 
would be guided by them. 

' Of course/ said Mrs. Pounsford. 
' Very right and proper, my dear Elinor. 
A well-conducted girl should always be 
guided by her parents in everything ; and 
yet it seems rather a pity, too, for Sir 
Brooke is not only handsome, but, by all I 
have heard, is a very distinguished and 
superior man. The family, too, is one of 
the oldest, if not the very oldest, in the 
county. I should have liked, I confess, if 
other things had permitted, to have seen 
you my Lady Comill. But of course it is 
for your father and mother to decide on 
such a point.' 

' The little goose T said Mrs. Pounsford 
to herself ; ' I do n't believe she cares for 
him a bit. There does n't seem an atom 
of proper pride or self-respect in her. I 
suppose it's in the blood. I've done my 
best for her; but what else could be expected 
of Hannah's daughter V 

18—2 
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Still, she took apparently great care of 
Nellie, and if she did not go out with her 
herself, sent Pen, upon whom she knew 
she could rely, and hoped day after day to 
hear in reply to her questioning that Miss 
Mount had been met by a tall, handsome 
gentleman, who had talked very eagerly, 
and looked — oh ! things that Pen could 
not possibly describe. But nothing of the 
kind happened. The lover had either 
resigned himself to despair or to forgetful- 
ness, and it seemed as if all hope of 
Nellie's being my Lady Cornill must be 
given up, at least for the present. 

As to Nellie, she seemed happy enough. 
London is not at its brightest in January ; 
but there were the shops and the theatres, 
and what was more, a great deal of social 
life in the way of dances and parties going 
on. And her aunt was always pleasant to 
live with, good-natured and easy. Indeed, 
Mrs. Pounsford was never so happy as 
when in London. She might have been 
born in it, she was so thoroughly at home 
in its streets. The very fogs had a charm 
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for her. They spoke of the ' magnificent, 
stupendous size, my dear, of our great 
metropolis. No other place like it in the 
world r 

She was in all her glory walking along 
the pavement of Regent Street, and paus- 
ing now and then to give a critical survey 
to one shop or another. If she had been 
poetical, which she was not, she would 
have said, ' ** My foot is on my native 
heather," ' but she had the feehng all the 
same, though she had been bred in Car- 
minster. 

So, though of course she felt very sorry 
for poor John, still she was not at all sorry 
that his invalidism had shortened her 
Christmas visit. She had eaten her plum- 
pudding and roast-beef with him ; she had 
been very sympathizing, and recommended 
a patent medicine which had cured Sir 
Thomas Wade when Gull had said he could 
do no more for him. 

And now she was back with Nellie in 
the dull, foggy, murky atmosphere of the 
great town, which was cheered and bright- 
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ened, however, by the perpetual going to 
and fro of human beings, the whirl of 
fashionable wheels, the small-talk of society- 
chronicling the doings of great people, the 
lights, the bustle, the traffic — ^^the all-per- 
vading hum and stir. 

* One lives in London,' thought Mrs. 
Pounsford, with a gratefiil sigh, as she 
was carried along from the terrace, past 
gas-lamps, by lighted shops and theatres, 
*and one exists at Carminster. Poor 
Hannah I A little more, and she will be 
an animated fossil.' 

So, in spite of her disappointment about 
Sir Brooke, Mrs. Pounsford was prepared 
to spend the remainder of her winter 
very happily. And Nellie was with her : 
and there was no denying that Nellie 
was an attractive young person to have 
about one. Mrs. Pounsford had before 
now dropped gentle murmurs as to her 
niece's heiress-ship ; she now dropped still 
gentler murmurs as to having had to 
bring her up from the cathedral city, where 
her parents dwelt, because of the obstinate. 
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almost invincible, persecution of a lover, 
whose rank and family were all that could 
be desired, but about whose moral character 
her parents — the strictest of the strict — 
had doubts. 

' Luckily the dear child's heart was un- 
touched, which is a wonder, for he was 
one of the most fascinating of men. In- 
deed, I am sorry to say,' with a very 
mournful shake of the head, ' that only too 
many women have found him so. Men 
of his class will take a little licence. You 
see they are born, my dear Lady Wade, to 
what others have so much trouble to attain 
to. Now Sir Thomas, who has worked 
hard all his life, has never had any time to 
go wrong. Whereas this gentleman was 
born to what it has taken your husband such 
efforts to achieve. It would have been a 
great thing for Nellie. Few men in my 
brother's position — for 1 never disguise 
the fact that, though one of the leading 
men, and perhaps the wealthiest, in Car- 
minster, my brother is a mere man of busi- 
ness,' added Mrs. Pounsford, with a proud 
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humility ; * but few men in his position 
would have refused a title for their 
daughter that would have made her one of 
the leading ladies of their county. And / 
am disappointed, I own it ; but still Nellie 
is so very young, and life is before her; 
and, after all, my brother may relent/ 

This was all said in the intimate confi- 
dence that sometimes takes place where 
only two or three ladies are met together 
over their afternoon cup of tea. Mrs. 
Pounsford had driven over to Bay swater to 
see Lady Wade, and Nellie had gone out 
for a quiet walk with Pen as chaperon. 
The two ladies were the best of friends ; 
but sometimes Mrs. Pounsford felt that 
* my lady ' took a little too much on her- 
self, and did not sufficiently remember that 
but for poor dear Henry taking up Sir 
Thomas when he was plain Mr. Wade 
and nobody had ever heard of him, he 
would never have made the position that 
ho had done. 

And she was a little aggrieved that just 
before her departure for Carminster she 
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had been asked to one of the Wades' 
second-best dinners — 'things given with 
an eye to business, just to help on that 
great hulking boy of theirs, who will never 
have a quarter of his father's brains. A 
parcel of solicitors and their wives, and 
one or two men at the bar who may some- 
times give the young fellow briefs they 
cau't take themselves. That is not at all 
the way to treat an old friend/ 

And she had been a little piqued at see- 
ing that when Edmund Wade had met 
Nellie and herself at the houses of mutual 
acquaintances, and devoted himself to her 
with evident empressement, his mother and 
his eldest sister between them had hustled 
him away, and were evidently afraid that 
he should fall a victim to Nellie's attentions. 

* The great goose !' said Mrs. Pounsford ; 
' as if the girl would have looked at such a 
gaby as that I' 

Now it was no small triumph to let the 
' gaby's ' mother know that a gentleman of 
higher standing than even Sir Thomas 
himself had been set aside as unworthy of 
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the young lady whom she had been afraid 
of for her son. It was something to come 
back to London with the charge of a 
beauty, an heiress, and one who had already 
made such a conquest. 

When Mrs. Pounsford entered her draw- 
ing-room after that interview with Lady 
Wade, she felt meekly grateful to Provi- 
dence, and only hoped that when she came 
home Pen would have something to tell 
her of her walk with Miss Mount. In 
which, however, as we have seen, she was 
doomed to be disappointed. 

Lady Wade was a little ruffled, as her 
dear friend meant she should be. That 
such a chit as little Nellie Mount should 
have had an offer which, if accepted, would 
have given her a position fully equal, if 
not superior, to the one which Lady Wade 
herself had only attained after years of 
hard endeavour on her husband's part 
and anxious waiting on her own 1 A girl 
whose father had most likely made his 
money in retail trade— she knew how 
much Mrs. Pounsford's euphemisms some- 
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times covered. What a prize he would 
have been for one of her own girls ! and 
then, if she did n't remember a certain 
£sible in jSso^, she consoled herself much 
as if she did. 

'Some worn-out, battered old roue, I 
dare say ; wanted the ^li's mcm^, most 
likely. The old lady's head is quite turned 
by it, and I suppose the girl's will be, too. 
Well, they must have cards for my next 
At Home, and we ought to be sending 
them out at once. I meant to have given 
this afternoon up to the work. Fsumy, 
Greorgie ; come here, and let us get through 
those cards. If nobody calls — and they are 
hardly likely to do so, with this fog setting 
in — we shall be able to get through them 
before dinner. I made out the list this 
afternoon.' 

She handed it to her eldest daughter, 
who looked at it attentively. 

* Not enough men, mother ; not enough 
young ones.* 

' I can't ask all the Law List,' said 
Lady Wade. ' I think if you had your 
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way you would flood the drawing-room 
with the great unemployed, in the shape of 
briefless barristers/ 

* Some of them are nice, and it is better 
to be overdone with young men than with 
girls/ said Fanny ; and she named three or 
four, to all of whom her ladyship, after a 
little demur, assented. 

' You have left out the best of them 
all/ said Georgie, * and that is Arthur 
Keightley.' 

* Your father has his doubts about him/ 
said her mother ; * he is touched with over- 
liberalism, as so many young men are now- 
adays/ 

* What does that matter in a drawing- 
room, so long as he knows how to dance, 
and does n't pretend he dislikes it V asked 
Fanny. 

*It does matter,' said her sister, who 
was one of the advanced girls of the present 
day, with opinions and a character of her 
own, * because it gives him something to 
talk about when the dance is over. I do 
like him — oh 1 I*m not missish enough to 
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say I do n*t. But not in that way, Fanny, 
so you need n't look impertinent. May not 
he have a card, mother V 

Young Keightley might be over-liberal 
in his political opinions, but somehow Lady 
Wade had heard that his father was an 
ironmaster, or something of the kind, in the 
country. She was not very clear what an 
' ironmaster ' meant, but she did know that 
it meant money; so perhaps if Georgie did 
like him *in that way,' there would be no 
great harm done. And so it came about 
that the same post carried cards to Mrs. 
Pounsford and her niece for Lady Wade's 
' At Home on the second of February,' and 
to Arthur Keightley, Esquire, of the 
Temple, for the same festivity. 



CHAPTER IT. 

MR. EDWARD HAILSHAM. 

Arthur Keightlby was at breakfast when 
her ladyship's card reached him, along with 
several other missives. He looked at it 
carelessly, flung it aside with ' I suppose I 
must go,' booked it in his pocket diary, 
and then turned to his other letters. 
But, as he opened them with half a sigh 
and half a smile, he thought, ' If my reader 
of Miss Austen were there — too strange a 
chance to be likely. No ; I suppose she is 
spending her Christmas with the clerical 
dignitaries of Carminster, and the magnates 
of its neighbourhood. Well, whether I 
see those eyes ever again or not, they will 
always be to me 

* " Sweetest eyes were ever seen." ' 
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Then, pushing thislingeringsentituentality 
away from him, he went on with his other 
letters, and soon came to one that carried 
his thoughts far enough away from his 
whilom fellow - traveller on one warm 
August day. 

' Dear Keightlby ' (it ran), 

* Can you help a fellow in trouble ? 
My throat is bad, my head is queer. I'm 
a victim to that most disagreeable of all 
ailments — an attack of influenza. And to- 
morrow I have to give a lecture to some 
Wise Men of the East, at the Working 
Men s Club in Grace Street, somewhere 
near Whitechapel. I can just speak so 
that I can possibly make you understand 
if you come near me, but I could n't make 
them.- I have my notes of the lecture, the 
subject of which is *^ John Brown/' and I 
think you'll make a better thing of it than 
I should do. Come and see me. At home 
any time, unhappily, all to-day, and for 
some days to come. 

* Yours in suffering and sneezing, 

' Edward Hailsham.' 
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* Of course 111 go ; and I should like to 
speak to the men. " John Brown " — of 
all subjects for a sceptic to take up ! '^ John 
Brown," who " died that the slaves might 
be freed." As if his invincible faith in the 
hereafter to which the slave might look 
forward as freely as the freeman was not 
the moving spring that made plain John 
Brown become hero, martyr, saiilt; and live, 
act, die as he did, because, like Luther, he 
could do no other. I'll go to Hailsham of 
course — and at once.' 

He found Hailsham at home, as he had 
said, and in his chambers, which were not 
very far from Keightley's own. There was 
a great fire, and Hailsham by it in a large 
armchair, looking the picture of an invalid, 
wrapped up in dressing-gown and flannels. 

* Uncommonly good of you to come,' he 
said ; ^ but no more than I expected of our 
long tried friendship. When Damon deserts 
his Pythias — oh I I say, confound this 
cold ! I want to laugh and can't. And my 
laundress tells me I shall be laid by for 
another week ; she has recommended a 
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dozen remedies — gruel, treacle - possets, 
tallow-plasters, mustard-plasters — any one 
of which is worse than the disease. But, I 
say, can you do this thing for me ? I've 
taken up this affair along with Forbes and 
Maurice, and I do n't like to drop it. I've 
been to several of the clubs, but not to this 
especial one ; and I do n't think, to judge 
from my experience elsewhere, you'll find 
the men half a bad lot to deal with. 
There are my notes, but they're only re- 
minders of what I have to say, and the 
leading facts and dates ; you '11 have to 
find all the flowers of fancy.' 

* And may 1 ask in what spirit you have 
gone lecturing upon *^ John Brown "? — one 
of the last men with whom I should ever 

have thought you would have had any 
sympathy.' 

* Gravely, reverently, of course. How 
else, unless one was an utter cad? Plain 
John Brown has always seemed to ine one 
of the finest figures of our day. A man 
who saw his work and did it.* 

* But unless I am very much mistaken in 

VOL. II. 19 
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my estimate of *' John Brown/' and the 
opinions that guided him, he believed in a 
Supreme Being, the Father of both slave 
and free, as completely as you sceptics pro- 
fess to disbelieve in Him/ 

'We don't profess — we do. But then 
we believe in Humanity ; and homely 
John Brown giving his life for the most 
degraded, lowest specimens of humanity — 
for I don't think, right through, you can go 
much lower than a negro, whether bond 
or free, in the slave-holding states of 
America — ^is to me one of the finest types 
of self-sacrificing devotion to one's kind I 
know of 

* There was one as fine,' said Keightley 
softly, ' more than eighteen hundred years 
ago — in Galilee. Perhaps if it had not 
been for Him we might never have had a 
John Browfi in our time.' 

* Oh, I dare s^y the force of example tells. 
John Brown a thousand years or so hence 
may perhaps b0 'canonized or deified. I 
hope not. We ought to have done away 
with superstition by that time, and have 
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made some progress towards behaving 
decently to our fellow- creatures.' 

Here a fit of sneezing interrupted Hail- 
sham; but he went on again, though 
huskily : 

' Well, anyway, you'll do something for 
the working-man, and give him this lecture, 
won t you V 

* Yes ; and I shall be very glad to do it. 
To tell the truth, I think it's a great shame 
that I do n't know more about him, I who 
am only a step — a generation — removed 
from the working-man myself 

' Oh yes, I think I've heard,' said Hail- 
sham. * Father an ironmaster — come from 
the ranks. Well, if that is so, you do the 
ranks a deal of credit ; that is all I can 
say.' 

Hailsham certainly had not come from 
the ranks. He was the younger son of a 
country squire and an earl's daughter. For 
generations untold the Hailshams had held 
their own in their county, married and inter- 
married with the best. They did not care 
for titles for the head of their house ; they 

19—2 
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were content to bring home a Lady Anne 
or a Lady Mary now and then to the old 
place, and to be the best-descended com- 
moners of their county. So that in a 
matter of race there could hardly be a 
greater difference than between the two 
young fellows now talking in Hailsham's 
chambers. And physically there was no 
doubt but that the man ' from the ranks ' 
had the best of it. Ilailsham was thin and 
fair, small and slight, with delicate features. 
A gentleman certainly, and very likely with 
plenty of pluck, but certainly no stamina. 
He had gone to the Bar, because as a 
younger son it behoved him to do some- 
thing. And he had not done very well by 
his profession, his allowance, perhaps, being 
rather too liberal to induce much exertion ; 
but he had done fairly well by various 
other things. Being a good-hearted young 
fellow, he had taken up the cause of humani- 
tarianism, and given lectures to working- 
men in London, and broached ideas at 
home upon the virtues of poachers, and the 
needless brutality of gamekeepers, which 
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his lady mother had condemned as Social- 
istic, and his father as Eadical. And he 
had drifted into the scepticism which is so 
much the fashion with boys and young 
men of the present day, and thought it 
rather fine and very intellectual. He had 
been to Oxford while Keightley was there, 
but they had been in different sets. Arthur 
had always been with quiet, reading, 
thoughtful men. Hailsham had taken 
things pleasantly, and not troubled him- 
self about the elevation of the working- 
man, by convincing him that he has no 
soul and will die with the brutes that 
perish, till he had come to London, met with 
men of the advanced school of Materialists, 
and taken up scepticism and the elevation 
of the working classes, because time hung 
heavy on his hands ; and whether he had a 
soul to be saved or not (and why should 
we insist on people having souls or not 
against their will ?), he certainly had a 
heart, and meant very well by his fellow- 
creatures. 

* Ironmaster ?' said Keightley ; ' iron- 
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monger, you mean. That's about it. Oh, 
we have a factory, and we turn out stoves 
and boilers and other things ; but my 
father began with a small shop and a small 
forge behind it. The forge has spread 
and spread, and expanded into a factory ; 
but the shop remains, only it's a great deal 
larger ; and I sometimes think when the 
briefs do n't come in and the cheques do — 
for my father is a capital paymaster — that 
I should be doing more honest, more manly 
work by going behind the counter, or, at 
any rate, going to the desk and keeping 
my father's books for him.' 

* I can't fancy you in a shop, old fellow/ 
said Hailsham ; * no, I can't fancy that. 
But the briefs will come in sooner or later. 
You'll make a tidy thing of it, never fear.' 

' Yes, I shall make a tidy thing in time. 
Perhaps, when I am middle-aged, have half 
the income my father is making now. 
That comes of trying to make a gentleman 
of me.' 

^ You were that, dear boy, without any 
making.' 
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* There's so much sham about the thing. 
Could n't I have been as good a gentle- 
man if I had kept in my father's business ? 
I should still have had ample time for 
reading, and a fair amount of culture. 
We talk about the working-men, and as 
soon as we traders — 111 say nothing about 
you landowners, now — but as soon as one 
of us gets on — presto ! — he is ashamed of 
the bridge that carried him over ; and his 
son shall be brought up to something very 
different from the honest trade by which his 
father made his money. So the gulf 
between the working-man and his em- 
ployer widens. There is nothing in 
common. The master shows that he is 
ashamed of the manner in which he made 
his money by taking care the ^on shall not 
make any more in the same manner ; and 
the man feels that his handicraft is 
despised, and that he is looked upon as a 
tool to be made use of, and flung aside when 
he has served his employer's turn. I do 
wish, I do feel that if, instead of sending 
me to college, my father had put me for 
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two or three years in the factory, and then 
into his counting-house, I should have 
heen more of a man, and have known a 
great deal more about those other men to 
whom you want me to go and lecture to- 
morrow night.' 

Another fit of sneezing prevented Hail- 
sham's immediate reply, but then he said : 

* Give them the lecture you've given 
me. Why was it all thro wn away on me ? 
They'll like that. It's better than any- 
thing I've ever done. But you're not in 
earnest, old fellow ?' 

* I am, by Jove 1 I do say that it is a 
pitiful thing to see the way in which a 
man, as soon as he has risen in his class, 
seeks to leave it, and the manner in which 
he and his children look down on others 
still living in that class. It does seem 
hard to say it, for my father has been very 
good to me ; and he and my mother have 
toiled and saved and put me in my present 
position. But I sometimes wish they had 
taken things more easily, and left me to 
work in my turn, so that we might be con- 
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tent to be plain tradesfolk still, and not the 
anomalous creatures we are; neither fish, 
fowl, nor good '* red herring." ' 

' But you could n't have stood the shop, 
my dear boy ; and then the people you 
would have had to mix with !' 

* There it is ; that's what I complain of. 
Why can't a man be a gentleman in all 
essentials, if he gets his bread behind a 
counter, as well as if he gets it by the 
ministry, in a law court, or by medicine ? 
Why should I not have found, if I had re- 
mained in the state in which I was bom, as 
good fellows as yourself amongst the young 
mercers, grocers, etc., with w^hom I might 
have mixed ? It is a well-known fact that 
a man may write good verses, and yet 
earn his living as a mechanic; be a fair 
geologist or naturalist ; be well read and 
intellectual, and yet work with his hands 
for his daily bread. Why should n't the 
shopkeeping class do the same ? Think 
of what we might do for the working- 
classes, then — those with whom we come 
so much in contact — if only we accepted our 
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position as they accept theirs, made the 
best of it, got what opportunities for 
culture we could, and lived our lives as if 
we were not ashamed of that state of life 
into which it had pleased Providence to 
call us r 

* Don't get excited, Keightley. Turn 
shopkeeper yourself, and set us an ex- 
ample/ 

* And I do n t think my father would 
ever forgive me if I did. He has always 
thought — and I can't blame him, for he has 
acted as well as he knew how — that he 
would make a gentleman of me.' 

' Allow me to say that I think, on the 
whole, he has carried out his intentions/ 

* Thank you for the compliment, but in 
my own opinion I might have been as good 
a gentleman if I had followed his business.' 

' I am not so sure of that.' 

* Oh, 1 stipulate for a good education, 
though perhaps it would have been wiser to 
have dispensed with college. A tradesman 
may surely be a well-read man, and yet 
mitid his shop none the worse.' 
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* It's the people. You would n*t get on 
with the other shopkeepers, Keightley. 
What on earth would you find to talk to 
them about ?' 

* What do you find to talk to the work- 
ing-man about? But that's what I com- 
plain of. As soon as a man is well enough 
off to give his son a better education than 
he had himself, he won't keep him in his 
own class, where he might do some good 
by raising its level ; but he tries to push 
him into another, whether he is fit for it or 
not. " Make a gentleman of him," as my 
father said of me. And he never thought 
whether I should be fit for the position 
he gave me ; that position was to be mine 
because he could afford to place me in it. 
Now, I do think I should have done better 
in his line than in my own. I can speak, of 
course, and I have learned something of 
the law ; but I fancy I should have liked 
to be an employer of labour; to have 
known something of such men as I am 
going to address to-morrow ; to have been 
in the full swing and go of a bustling, 
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thriving trade, which kept dozens of 
families besides my own, instead of sitting 
in the gentlemanly seclusion of chambers 
like these, with one's clerk outside, waiting, 
like a spider, for the flies who won't come. 
But now let me look over your notes, and see 
what I can make of them. I must do my 
best for your friends to-morrow, though I 
believe, Hailsham, that although I am the 
grandson of a working-man, who never 
earned more than his thirty shillings a 
week, and you the grandson of a belted 
earl — only I do n't know why earls espe- 
cially are credited with the wearing of 
belts — ^you would know a great deal better 
how to talk to these men than I do.' 

* You'll know how to talk to them well 
enough when you are with them, old 
fellow. You've got the right stuff in you, 
and it'll come out when it's wanted. Do 
you know, you've done me a deal of good 
in coming and talking and arguing as you 
have done. I feel as if I could have a 
smoke. Stay and have a pipe.' 



CHAPTER III. 



MRS. POUNSFORD's PLANS. 



Nellie was looking her prettiest on the 
night of Lady Wade's reception; to her 
aunt's great satisfaction. Mrs. Pounsford 
surveyed her critically. She had not only 
lent her Pen's services, but insisted on her 
accepting them, having dressed early, her- 
self, first, and sat with exemplary patience 
reading the Nineteenth Century ^ so as to 
have something or other to talk about to 
Sir Thomas, by the dining-room fire. 

* You will do,' she said calmly, and rose 
up to be cloaked by Pen. 

Mrs. Pounsford herself was a very dig- 
nified handsome chaperon, clothed in an 
indescribable toilette of velvet, and satin, 
and lace. 
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* We shall look very well in Lady Wade's 
drawing-room — the pair of us.' 

Very handsome rooms they were ; well 
lit, and filled with a fashionable-looking 
crowd — plenty of well-dressed young men 
amongst them — thanks to the levies Lady 
Wade was always able to make amongst 
the army of the briefless at the Bar. Nellie 
looked round in vague expectancy. Would 
this night bring her again in contact with 
her travelling-companion ? She had a very 
kindly remembrance of him, which was not 
love, nor anything in the least approaching 
it ; for of the passion which is supposed to 
rule the current of our lives, especially 
when we are maidens in our teens, Nellie, 
though she had so nearly flung herself 
away, was as innocent as a child. But he 
had been very nice, very pleasant, both in 
the train and at the flower-show, this 
cavalier whose very name she did not 
know, and she felt as if the evening would 
be all the brighter if he was present. And 
there he was ! It was he, unmistakably, 
talking to Georgie Wade, and putting hei 
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name down for a dance. Did he see her ? 
Would he seek her out ? Did he expect 
her ? And then Nellie found that he was 
close by her side, and that Lady Wade 
was performing the ceremony of intro- 
duction. 

Mrs. Pounsford heard the name. * Keight- 
ley,' she said to herself — * h — m ! it's not a 
bad name, and he looks a gentleman — but 
that doesn't count. So many of these 
young fellows at the Bar do that, and yet 
they can no more keep a wife than they 
can fly ; and I do n't think Nellie and he 
met just like strangers, and yet an intro- 
duction was necessary. How can she have 
made his acquaintance without knowing his 
name V 

That was a puzzle to Mrs. Pounsford ; 
but she had to bring out her Nineteenth 
Century readings with which to regale Sir 
Thomas, who always found himself bored 
by these ' Evenings at Home,' and was glad 
to get into a quiet corner to talk to an old 
friend. And then Fanny came up just as 
Mrs. Pounsford had found an opportunity 
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to ask Sir Thomas who Nellie's partner was, 
and had heard, as she expected, that he was 
a junior at the Bar, and would get on, Sir 
Thomas supposed, some day, and make a 
living. 

* Oh, but there's no need for him to get 
on, papa I' said Fanny. * Mamma has heard 
all about him. His father is ever so rich, 
and has a fine place near Carminster. He 
has something to do with iron — I dont 
know what ; and Edward Hailsham, who 
told us all about him, does n't seem to 
know either. But iron always means gold 
nowadays ; so if Mr. Keightley does n't 
get on, there is no fear of his ever wanting 
a living. And he has taken to lecturing 
to working-men. He is wonderfully clever, 
Edward says.' 

Edward Hailsham, out of malice pre- 
pense it is to be feared, had told the truth 
of his friend, but not the whole truth, to my 
lady and her daughters ; and Fanny, who 
was rather apt, as was her mother, to 
glorify their own circle as one where most 
people in it possessed every advantage of 
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rank and fortune, was very ready to com- 
municate the intelliofence to Mrs. Pouns- 
ford. 

' Nellie will find him very pleasant to 
dance with, too/ she added. * He is so well 
read, and so nice to talk to.' 

' It was an uncommonly good thing for 
me, Mrs. Pounsford,' said the judge, * that 
I had no father in iron or with a big place ; 
I had to work my way, and did it. And 
whatt is this nonsense of the working-men, 
child ? Keightley is n't turning Republican 
or Socialist, is he V 

' It is levelling up, papa, not levelling 
down, that Edward Hailsham and he go 
in for — so Georgie says. The culture and 
higher education of the masses — and here 
he comes with Nellie. Mr. Keightley, let 
me introduce you to a very old friend, 
Mrs. Pounsford. She and papa are afraid 
that you are bent on doing all manner of 
dreadful things for the working-men — you 
ought to undeceive them.' 

' Things were so different in our day,' said 
Mrs. Pounsford, very graciously. * Elderly 
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folks like Sir Thomas and I must learn to 
remember that. Sir Thomas, I think 
Lady Wade wishes you near her. I 
must n't monopolize my host, though I am 
always so glad of a talk about old times 
and new things.* 

There had been a glance from my lady, 
which her quick-witted friend understood if 
her husband did not. Sir Thomas was 
wanted to assist in receiving greater people 
than Mrs. Pounsford ; and the chair which 
he had vacated was quickly filled up by 
Arthur Keightley, who, being disengaged 
for the coming dance, preferred sitting it 
out with Nellie's aunt, if he could not share 
it with Nellie herself, who was borne away 
by Edward Hailsham. 

Now, Mrs. Pounsford's anxieties that 
Nellie should look her best that evening 
were not without a cause. She had made 
up her mind that the one duty she owed 
her niece was to marry her well, in her own 
sense of the word. If Sir Brooke Cornill 
had turned up, as the old lady had expected 
him to do—* as he ought to have done,' she 
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said to herself, * as he ivould have done in 
my day, when men were men, and did n't 
think so much of running away with a girl 
as they seem to do now ' — it would have 
been all very well. Higher than Sir 
Brooke Mrs. Pounsford felt she had no 
right to aspire ; but, failing him, here was a 
young man, heir to * a place ' in the county, 
and to the almost fabulous wealth that 
somehow, nowadays, always connects itself 
with anything in ' iron.' 

* They might settle near me, and if he 
doesn't make much by his profession, still 
it will keep him out of mischief, and that's 
something. Of course such a match as 
this would not be like the other ; but still, 
there's the place — I wonder if it's at all 
equal to Cyfarthfa — that was built by 
iron. I should like to know how old Mr. 
Keightley, senior, is. That's the great ad- 
vantage of having anything to do with 
people in the Peerage or Baronetage — ^you 
can always find out the age of their fathers 
and mothers.' 

So having decided that Mr. Arthur 
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Keightley was likely to make her a very 
desirable nephew-in-law, Mrs. Pounsford 
beamed on him ; and he, who had found 
Nellie a thousand times sweeter and fairer 
even than he had fancied her; who was 
treading with headlong haste and eager 
steps that primrose path to which Nellie's 
feet had only begun to shyly turn, was 
ready, above all things, to be smiled on by 
Nellie's aunt and chaperon. 

' You know Carminster V said the old 
lady, gently waving her fan, but thinking 
to herself, * How much does he know of the 
place ? I hope the shop won't frighten 
him. It did n't frighten Sir Brooke. But 
then sometimes these parvenus think 
more of taking a step or two beneath them, 
than a man like that does of leaping a 
whole social gulf. It won't matter, a little 
later on ; but I do n't want him to know 
anything of the shop just now.' So she 
waited rather anxiously for his answer. 

* I can hardly be said to know it,' was 
the answer. 'My people live a dozen 
miles away. Still, one often runs into it. 
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My sister has attended the School of Art . 
there for some time ; and when there is 
anything going on at Carminster, why one 
drives over.' 

' I wonder how many horses they keep/ 
thought Mrs. Pounsford. ' Twelve miles is 
a long distance. They had need to be 
good ones.' 

* And it was at the last flower-show 
there that I had the pleasure of meeting 
your niece for the second time, though it is 
only to-night I have had the honour of an 
introduction. I travelled down from 
London as far as Carminster with her, last 
August.' 

* Sly little puss I not to tell me,' thought 
the puss's aunt ; * but after all, what was 
there to tell ? That she had a good-looking 
young man as a fellow-passenger, who made 
himself agreeable, and the time passed 
pleasantly. Of course there was nothing 
to tell in that. I wonder if it was a pre- 
arranged thing at the flower-show.' 

' It is a nice place, very healthy, but 
very dull — all cathedral towns are, I fancy,' 
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said Mrs. Pounsford. *My brother likes it, 
however, and has lived there all his life.' 

She wondered whether this would elicit 
any remark from her hearer that would 
show his acquaintance with Mr. Mount's 
position ; but it did not. Arthur only 
bent his head in polite assent to her words, 
and then his eyes wandered away as if in 
search of his late partner. 

It was not very long before that young 
lady rejoined her aunt. Now there is this 
to be said for Mrs. Pounsford. No damsel 
of whom she had the charge would ever be 
allowed to flirt in conservatories, or on 
staircases. Mrs. Pounsford was strict as a 
matter of policy. * Always leave your 
partner before he wishes it,' was her 
caution. Perhaps Nellie was more ready 
even than usual to follow it to-night ; and 
she found herself sitting demurely on the 
other side of Mrs. Pounsford for a little 
while, listening to the remarks she was in- 
terchanging with Arthur Keightley ; and 
then being whirled away by him in a waltz 
that seemed both to him and to her as if 
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neither heaven nor earth could give more 
than that it should last on for ever. 

' It was the time of roses, 

We plucked them as we passed.' 

Very fast indeed these young people 
were plucking their roses that night ; and 
Mrs. Pounsford sat and looked on, and felt 
that the fates were propitious, and that 
Arthur Keightley in his father s place in 
the county, and that father another Craw- 
shay, would not be such a very bad sub- 
stitute after all even for a baronet who had 
certainly outrun his fortune, and might 
very possibly have outrun his constitution 
as well. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. 

The * time of roses ' lasted through a very 
cold January and February, thanks to 
Mrs. Pounsford's fostering care. Mr. 
Mount wished to have Nellie back after a 
time, but her aunt was resolved to keep 
her till matters were nearing a conclusion. 
And as, that winter, Mr. Mount's gout was 
rather more trying than usual, both father 
and mother thought that it might be as 
well for * the child ' to be away, and see 
something of a gayer life than she could 
have in Carminster. 

Of course Mrs. Pounsford took care that 
Arthur Keightley should very soon find 
his way to her house, and that without any 
undue eagerness on her part to receive 
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him ; and then there was one evening a 
little dance, and another a little dinner ; or 
they were going to see the Ancient Masters 
in the afternoon, or to the Haymarket in 
the evening. But one way or another the 
roses were gathered, and the thorns had not 
made themselves felt as yet. 

There was one trouble in Arthur 
Keightley's mind. Was the position of 
the girl he loved so much above him, or 
were her people so conventional that they 
would refuse a tradesman's son, however 
well able he might be to supply a wife 
with all the luxuries that she had been 
accustomed to ? About his own people he 
had little anxiety. His father had told 
him that whenever he married he should be 
ready to assist him — ' so long, of course, as 
you marry a girl who will do us credit. I 
should n't like less than a lady, you know. 
I think I've a right to expect that.' 

There was no fear but that Nellie would 
meet his father's requirements in that way. 
Did she love him enough, did she care for 
him enough to pass by little things in his 
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own people that could hardly be what she 
was accustomed to in her own ? She was 
sweet, she was genuine enough to do it, if 
she only loved enough. 

And while all these things were passing 
through his mind, there came a letter to 
him from home which ran thus : 

* Dearest Boy, 

' We are coming to London — the 
mater. Carry, and your unworthy servant. 
Did you ever hear of anything so jolly? 
We shall be up next Thursday ; and we 
want you to look for rooms near the West 
End for us. They must be decent, so that 
if you bring any of your friends to see us, 
they may n't be ashamed of your belongings. 
We think a drawing-room and two bed- 
rooms will do. Mamma — I won't say 
"mater" again, I know you don't like it — 
has had an attack of nervous depression. / 
believe it's the bright stoves have done it — « 
the stoves and the housemaids. However, 
there is a Dr. Clyne who is very famous for 
that sort of thing, and mamma is coming 
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to consult him. / think the rest from the 
stoves will do her as much good as the 
doctor. And Carry — ^but I'm not sure that 
she would wish even you to be acquainted 
with this — has lost a front tooth (this is 
breathed in strictest confidence), and no one 
but a London dentist is supposed to be 
capable of supplying her with another. As 
to me, I am longing to see the Ancient 
Masters, and the National Gallery, and the 
pictures at Kensington. Of course I would 
rather have come up in the season and seen 
the Academy as well ; but then mamma's 
depression would n't wait, and Carry 
could n't go about with her handker- 
chief to her mouth, as she is doing now, till 
May. 

* I should like you to see my last drawing. 
I really think I shall do something — a little 
something, in time. Is the Exhibition of 
French Artists still open, and anything on 
at Suffolk Street ? Oh 1 and be sure you 
tell mamma that a girl really can go about 
by herself in London, to exhibitions and 
such-like, without a duenna in the shape 
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of a mother or a big sister. I want to feast 
my eyes on pictures. I'm like a boy with 
a dozen pastrycooks' shops in view, and 
unlimited tick at each. Good-bye, dear 
old darUng. 

* Your loving 

' Flo.' 

Then there was a much better written 
epistle from Carry, giving him fuller details 
as to the best locality for the apartments 
wanted, and the price they thought of 
giving, and a demure intimation that as her 
teeth were a little out of order, she would 
like to know the best dentist to consult. 
Evidently Carry meant to keep her mouth 
shut or her handkerchief up to it even with 
her brother, so that, if possible, he should not 
know of the missing tooth. But as it was 
now Tuesday, and they were to be up on 
Thursday, there was not much time to be 
lost in looking for apartments. Then there 
was the question of the dentist. Who was 
the best man 1 Had n't he better go round 
that afternoon and consult Mrs. Pounsford ? 
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He should be sure to find her at home if he 
went in about five, and she would give him 
some tea ; and Nellie would be there ; and 
Mrs. Pounsford would know everything 
about rooms, and dentist, and all. She 
was a clever old lady, and her afternoon 
tea was always so good, and — and — some- 
how he had acquired a habit — a very 
pleasant one — of dropping in at Denmark 
Terrace, on any and every pretence, about 
five o'clock, as often as he could. 

The lamps were just lit in the drawing- 
room, the fire was burning cheerfully, the 
pretty tea equipage was on the table, and 
the whole room, with its occupants, formed 
a pleasant home-like picture, as Mrs. 
Pounsford very well knew, when he entered 
it. Mrs. Pounsford was looking as hand- 
some and dignified as usual, in black cash- 
mere and satin, and plenty of white lace. 
Nellie, in a bright, rich-tinted winter dress, 
sat near the table ; and there seemed just 
one sombre bit of shadow made by a small 
dark figure sitting a little way from the 
brightness of the fire and the lamplight. 
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It was Georgie Wade. She had come 
in very tired after much walking and much 
talking, as she said, to ask Mrs. Pounsford 
for a cup of tea. She turned her face to the 
light as Arthur Keightley entered, and he 
thought how pale, and plain, and dark she 
looked beside the rich colours and graceful 
outlines of that other girl, from whom he 
hardly knew how to turn his eyes. 

Georgie was her father's daughter. 
Small, wiry, energetic, and with a face that 
no flatterer, however audacious, had ever 
ventured to call pretty. But once on a 
time Arthur had thought it might be a 
great deal more ; there was intelligence, 
piquancy, thought, in the little sallow face, 
whose only tolerable feature was a pair of 
dark eyes. And Lady Wade had seen that 
he had thought so, and perhaps had hoped 
that something more would come of it for 
the girl who was not only so unfortunately 
plain, but was also so painfully peculiar, and 
would have made Arthur Keightley very 
welcome to her house, if he had cared to 
be so. 
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But, unless for one brief moment of what 
she now called 'idiotic madness/ Georgie 
Wade had never thought so, herself. The 
first moment that she saw Arthur Keight- 
ley's eyes rest on Nellie Mount, she read 
his secret. 

* Was it to be wondered at V she asked 
herself. ' Nellie's was a face before which 
all men would fall down and worship ; while, 
as to her own, would any man ever look 
at it twice if he could help it V 

There had been the faintest, vaguest dream 
— the thought of what might be for others, 
but could never be for her ; and then it was 
put away at once. But there was a warm 
sympathy, a ready camaraderie between 
Arthur and her. They were two clever 
young people, with a great many crude 
thoughts and fancies surging up within 
them, and a great desire that the world 
should be a little better for their living in 
it, and that their little span of life should 
be turned to some account. 

'One can live without love,' said Georgie 
Wade, ' if Providence has seen fit to make 
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one unlovable ; but one can't live without 
work.' 

And she was very fond of Nellie, who 
was three years her junior, with a protect- 
ing elder-sister fondness, and would have 
liked to ' make sonaething of her ;' and took 
a generous pleasure in the prettiness that 
had won looks such as never might rest on 
her. She had come in now to tell Nellie of 
what she had been doing, in the hope of 
inciting her to work with her, and was in 
the midst of the recital when Arthur 
entered. 

'Miss Wade has been good enough to 
tell us,' said Mrs. Pounsford to him, in a 
slightly sarcastic tone, * of her explorations 
in Camden Town and Hampstead Road, in 
hopes of inducing the linendrapers there to 
provide seats for their young women. It's 
very good of her, really.' 

' Very good 1' said NelUe, gravely turning 
admiring eyes to her friend ; and there was 
a little uneasy qualm of conscience as she 
thought of the many young women engaged 
bv her father, about whose welfare she had 
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never troubled herself in the least. ' Bui 
then father is not like those wretched men. 
He would never overwork any girl, and 
does what is right by every one belonging 
to him.' 

So he did ; but still, if his daughter had 
given a little kindly, considerate thought to 
her father's shopwomen, who looked up to 
her almost as to a young princess, instead 
of giving so many angry thoughts to the 
Bishop's daughter, who looked down on her 
as on a pariah out of the social pale, it 
might have been better for her and for 
them. John Mount was a good man, and 
meant well by every one ; but still there 
are many employers of labour in London 
whose dealings with their work-people are 
more in accordance with the spirit of our 
times, as interpreted by Georgie Wade and 
others like her, than were his. 

* And I want you, Nellie, to come and 
sing at a concert the young people — the 
girls at Bright and Woodley's — are get- 
ting up amongst themselves ; but they 
want one or two voices with a little more 
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training than their own. I have promised 
to help them. There will be a few — a very- 
few — ^visitors, but it will encourage them. 
Music must be such wonderful relaxation 
after standing behind the counter for nine 
or ten hours. And I haven't won Mr. 
Bright over yet to give them seats behind 
the counter. And some of them are really 
wonderful in part singing.' 

* Yes, I dare say/ said Nellie ; * part sing- 
ing — oh, they could manage that !' 

* And some play exceedingly well. Mr. 
Woodley gave them a new piano for their 
parlour as a Christmas-present. Still, I 
think I can help them there. I have 
promised them a selection from Men- 
delssohn, and do n't you think you and I 
could undertake " Deh Coute " again ? You 
used to sing it with me last year when you 
came from abroad.' 

* Play 1 — sing 1 to shop-girls T said Nellie, 
in as much amaze as Miss Johnson herself 
might have felt if she had been asked to 
play and sing to shopkeepers' daughters, 
between whom and the 'shop-girls' she 
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would certainly have professed to see very 
little distinction. 

Arthur Keightley flushed a little. What 
would this gh-1 think of his people— what 
of his efforts to help those below his people 
by sympathy and association, if by nothing 
more ? 

*They wouldn't understandMendelssohn/ 
continued Nellie ; * and what can they do 
with airs from an opera V 

* Learn to sing them as well as you do 
before long; and as to Mendelssohn, two 
of the girls do play him nearly as well as 
I do, and I think I may say I'm pretty 
well up in his music. Do come, that's a 
dear child. May n't she, Mrs. Pounsford ? 
I could ask the Honourable Arabella Daw- 
son. She is one of the best girls I know. 
Oh, Nellie, how she does work for those 
laundry-girls at Notting Hill I But then, 
though she sings very well, her voice 
doesn't go with mine as well as yours 
does.' 

The * Honourable ' was put in for Mrs. 
•Pounsford's benefit, as Nellie knew, and 
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also knew, by her friend's doing this, how 
much her heart was set upon her assist- 
ance. 

* I should like to help you,' she said. * I 
suppose you have no objection, aunt V 

* My dear, what Sir Thomas Wade and 
Viscount Dawson let their daughters do, I 
suppose you may ; but it does seem some- 
thing odd — peculiar — out of my way alto- 
gether; but then my way is an old- 
fashioned one. We never thought, when I 
was a girl, of singing to the young people 
who served us behind the counters, or of 
troubling ourselves about the laundry-girls, 
as long as they washed our things clean. 
But I suppose it's all right. I dare say 
it does good. And it's very nice for 
young people to try and help their fellow- 
creatures.' 

' I came to ask you to help me, Mrs. 
Pounsford/ said Arthur. * My mother 
and sisters are coming to town, and they 
want me to take rooms for them. They 
must be comfortable, not too expensive, 
and near the West End. Also, they want 
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to consult a dentist. Can you tell me of a 
good one V 

Mrs. Pounsford was in her element 
directly. All the streets in the neighbour- 
hood of Eiussell Square, and the more 
fashionable districts, she ran over famHiarly. 
As to dentists, she knew of half a dozen, 
each equally good. She liked being con- 
sulted on matters of this kind. It gave 
her an appearance of being good-natured at 
no cost, and allowed her to seem very 
useful, while she got a little excitement 
and some amusement from the interest 
she took in the affairs of her acquaintances. 

* And I shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling on your mother and sisters/ she 
added. * And, though they will be fearfully 
busy, as people always are when they come 
to town, still, they must find time to come 
with you and eat a quiet little dinner with 
Nellie and me. Are you going, Georgie ? 
Shall I send for a cab ? It is growing 
dark. What would Lady Wade say to 
my letting you walk home alone ? Besides, 
it is too far T 
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* Yes ; I shall be glad of a cab, thank you. 
It is far ; and I am rather tired,' said 
Georgie. 

But her real reason was a dread that 
Arthur Keightley should offer to walk 
home with herbecause he thought polite- 
ness might require it. 

* Those people in the Hampstead Road 
have been very hard to convince, and I 
have n*t convinced them yet. Mamma 
promised to lend me the carriage if she 
could spare it ; but somehow Fanny and 
she never seem as if they could do without it 
for a day. I should have liked the carriage 
and the greys. They would have carried 
some weight with the shopkeepers of Cam- 
den Town. I'll see whether Arabella and 
I can't coax Lady Dawson out of hers for a 
day, and then we'll see what we can do in 
the North. I wish you'd come with us, 
Nellie. Arabella and I will talk, and you 
shall smile and look bewitching. He'll be 
a hard-hearted linendraper who'll resist us 
after that.' 

* I should be very glad to help you in any 
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way/ said Nellie, smiling at the thought of 
what her smiles were to do ; ' and I would 
have told you so before, only I did n't just 
see the especial good — in fact, I nevejr 
thought about it.' 

* " Evil is wrought by want of thought." 

We all know that, do n't we, Nellie V 

And the thought, as Georgie Wade spoke, 
seemed starting into Nellie's face, softening 
the pretty Ups, and giving the lovely eyes 
a tenderer, softer light. The elder, plainer 
girl looked on her wistfully. Why had not 
something of that beauty fallen to her own 
share? Arthur's eyes rested on her proudly, 
lovingly. He thought of Galatea waking 
up to her womanhood. It had only been 
want of thought with her, and now the 
thought had come ; and what a steadfast, 
earnest, noble soul was looking out of that 
sweet face 1 

There was a nobler, more earnest soul 
near him, only it had not such a face to look 
out of. And he saw Georgie Wade into 
her cab without giving a thought to her 
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share in calling up the look that had. so 
enraptured him when he saw it in the eyes 
of her friend. 

* She is a very good girl, that/ said Mrs. 
Pounsford, when Arthur came back to the 
dining-room, *but very peculiar. Not in 
the least like Lady Wade.' 

* She is good 1' said Nellie softly ; then 
with a little sigh, * I wish I could be like 
her.' 

* Be yourself/ whispered Arthur ; and 
the whisper made the girl's heart flutter 
with a new, strange delight, such as it had 
never known before. 

'Poor dears ! How fond they are of 
each other/ said Mrs. Pounsford mentally, 
who had heard the whisper. *Well, the 
sooner he proposes, now, the better for both 
of them. Still, I*m glad his mother and 
sisters are coming. I should like to see 
what his people are like before things are 
brought to a crisis.' 



CHAPTER V. 

MRS. KEIGHTLET COMES TO TOWN. 

Mrs. Keightlet and her daughters were 
very weU satisfied with the rooms Arthur 
had provided for them. Also with the 
dinner which he had ready, and with his 
attention in meeting them at the station, 
and his promptitude in disposing them in the 
hired brougham he had ready, and convoy- 
ing them to their new quarters. Carry, 
however, had very little to say for two 
or three days after their arrival, and 
opened her mouth as little as she could 
when she did speak. And she would not 
hear of going anywhere, herself, but to the 
dentist, on the first day, and would not ac- 
company her mother and sister anywhere 
but to places where they were not likely to 
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meet any one, till her mouth had been made 
presentable. 

Mrs. Pounsford called on them the 
second day after their arrival in town, 
accompanied by Nellie. CaroUne, fortu- 
nately, had gone on a second visit to the 
dentist, so that she was not seen. Mrs. 
Pounsford was not very favourably im- 
pressed by Mrs. Keightley or her 
daughter. 

* The mother is a purse - proud little 
body/ she said to Nellie ; ' and the girl is 
underbred ; but she is clever, and may be 
improved. There seems no want of money, 
which is a great thing. By-the-bye, how 
was it, Nellie, that you and she did not meet 
like strangers V 

* We sat very near each other at the 
School of Art in Carminster. I suppose 
we may be said to have known each other 
by sight, but nothing more. We scarcely 
ever spoke.' 

* Quite right too. Girls never know 
who they may meet with at these places. 
Well, I shall ask them to dinner by them- 
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selves. Let me see. — To- day is Thursday. 
Next Monday will do very well. I'll 
write the invitation as soon as we are at 
home.* 

When Arthur came in the evening to 
his mother and sisters, Mrs. Keightley was 
full of her visitors. 

'Mrs. Pounsford is very stout, and 
thinks a great deal of herself I like her 
way of dressing, though. And Miss 
Mount is pretty.' 

' Ah ! but do any of you know who Miss 
Mount is V asked Flo, who had reserved 
the astounding communication she was 
about to make as a honne houche to be 
enjoyed in public when all her family were 
assembled. ' She is John Mount's daughter 
— the man in Carminster who sells us our 
drapery. Carry. I met her at the School 
of Art, and I think she wanted to be 
friendly, but I did n't care for it when I 
heard who she was.' 

* She has very nice manners, and dresses 
charmingly,' said Mrs. Keightley. ' I 
should have thought she was something: 
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more — quite a county way and manner 
with her. I should have taken her for a 
lady/ 

*Good heavens, mother 1 and what are 
my sisters?* cried Arthur passionately — 
* what are we all but a tradesman's family? 
Flo, you ought to bo ashamed of yourself 
for talking such confounded nonsense !' 

Caroline watched her brother keenly, 
and drew her own conclusions. *I wish 
I had seen her,' was her thought; *but 
Arthur might do better/ 

Mrs. Keightley drew herself up. 

* A manufacturer like your father, and 
a man with " a place " such as ours, is not 
to be talked of in the same breath as a 
person like Mr. Mount, who may be very 
respectable — of course he is, and no one 
sells better silks — but he lives close to his 
business — almost next door to it, in fact, 
and visits no one. That is how Mrs. 
Pounsford has the girl up here, I suppose, 
to bring her out and get her off. I dare 
, say she will have plenty of money, how- 
ever ; but then there is no connection.* 
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* Of course not — any more than there is 
with my sisters. Oh, mother, do let us 
leave off this wretched make-believe that 
we are county folks and fashionable people, 
just because my father has made a little 
more money than other shopkeepers have 
done 1* 

Mrs. Keightley again drew herself up to 
the full extent of her small height, and 
looked indignant. 

*You have no right to speak of your 
father like that, Arthur. There is a great 
difference between Mr. Mount and him, 
even if your father does choose to annoy 
me by the absurdity of keeping that place 
in Prestville, which every one knows we 
could do perfectly well without.' 

' One sells iron and tin, the other silks 
and laces. The only difference that I can 
see is that Mr. Mount's business is the 
cleanest,' said Arthur. 

Caroline judiciously interposed. Arthur 
had come to take them to the Haymarket, 
and she reminded her mother it was time 
they started. Accordingly Mrs. Keight- 
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ley went to make her toilette, and her 
daughters, who had great ideas of the 
splendours required for the dress circle, 
went with her. Then, as soon as he had 
shut the door after them, Arthur drew a 
long breath, and found himself pacing up 
and down the room in almost an agony of 
delight. 

She was not out of his reach, after all t 
Of course, my reader knows that Nellie 
was the dear especial *she' in this in- 
stance. She had no well-descended squire 
for her father, with blue blood and many 
acres, nor even as well-descended a dean 
or vicar. She was as plebeian as himself 
— a daughter of the people, to whose hand 
he, the ironmonger's son, might aspire 
without fear of rebuff. She was one of 
nature's aristocrats, dainty and fair as a 
princess in a fairy tale ; but she was within 
his reach, for all that, and it should not 
be long now before he put his fortune to 
the test. 

His father had always told him to 
marry young. *A man gets on better 
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when he has a home and a fireside to come 
to ; and you need n't trouble about money, 
though I shan't find fault with you if you 
get it. I shall give you a fair allowance 
till you're able to keep the pot boiling, 
yourself. And I need n't tell you I should 
like a lady. A well-brought-up girl that 
you can take out on your arm anywhere 
without being ashamed of her. And a 
girl that when you get on in the world, 
and have got a handle to your name for 
yourself, and a place in the county, which 
I shall do my best to get for you, will 
wear her name just as if she was born 
to it.' 

Well, if Nellie Mount was not a lady, 
where should he look for one ? He had 
seen her in the society of girls far better 
bom than herself, and she had held her 
own like a queen among them. How 
different she looked from Georgie Wade, 
whose mother was the daughter of a 
baronet, and whose father claimed cousin- 
ship with a lord 1 She would have some 
money, no doubt, which his father, as he 
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had said, would not find fault with ; but 
he must be charmed with Nellie herself — 
the refined, graceful girl, who, if ever a 
title came to her through him, would cer- 
tainly wear it as if bom to it. How he 
would work for her! How she would 
help him m his workl How her sweet 
face had lit up with wistful emulation 
when Georgie Wade (what a good girl 
that was, to be sure ! what a pity she 
was n't a pretty one 1) had spoken of the 
poor tired shop-girls she was trying to 
help I Nellie would go with him in all his 
efforts to help the class from which his 
own father had risen. She would keep 
him from being hard and selfish and grasp- 
ing, from giving himself up to petty aims 
and mean ambitions. She would wish 
him to rise in his career, but she would 
wish him only to rise worthily. She 
would be in every way a helpmeet for a 
man who wanted to do the best with his 
life for others as well as for himself. 

In the midst of her son's love-dream 
Mrs. Keightley came in, with her train 
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rustling behind her small figure, and ostrich 
tips and pearls crowning it. She had 
made a wonderful toilette in honour of 
her son, with whom she was so proud to 
be seen in pubUc. He was so handsome, 
so elegant, such a credit to them alL And 
the girls had the same feeling in a lesser 
degree, and looked to their brother as if 
for his approval. Caroline felt secure 
about her tooth. Its loss was not likely 
to be detected by any one, from a distance, 
if any of Arthur's friends should see them. 
And she would keep her mouth closely 
shut if they came near. They all looked 
to Arthur for approval, and he gave it with 
a laugh : 

* Ah, you will do, you will more than 
do/ he said. 'There will be nobody in 
the house, off the stage, to come up to you. 
Now cover up your splendours, and let me 
see you to the carriage. Sure you are 
well wrapped up, mother? There, come 
along. The brougham has been waiting 
at the door this ten minutes I' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PUNCH WANTS AN AIRING. 

Mrs. Keightlet was very well pleased 
to accept Mrs. Pounsford's invitation to 
dinner for the following Monday. She 
went in full toilette, with her grandest 
head-dress, and her diamond earrings, and 
her richest silk. She had been much 
more impressed by Mrs. Pounsford than 
she had cared to own. Indeed, amongst 
that lady's intimates she was known as 
* The Duchess,' on account of a certain 
lofty affability and grandness of deport- 
ment which distinguished her. The house ; 
the well-drilled man-servant ; the still 
better drilled Pen, whose manner of re- 
moving the wraps of her mistress's guests 
and attending to their requirements at 
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departure was perfect ; the charming 
little dinner; Mrs. Pounsford's beautiful 
old lace and the simple, yet pretty dress of 
NeHie; all added to this favourable im- 
pression. Mrs. Keightley thought Mrs. 
Pounsford was in every way a person to 
know, and was confirmed in her opinion, 
which perhaps was not altogether in- 
correct, that she had kindly taken charge 
of her niece for the purpose of finding a 
more suitable husband for her than she 
would meet with in Carminster. 

She was very gracious to NeUie, how- 
ever, and expressed a hope that her girls 
might see a great deal of her while they 
were in town ; and one or two expeditions 
were planned, in which Arthur found time 
to join, to his great content. Mrs. Pouns- 
ford looked on approvingly. 

* There's no doubt that there's plenty of 
money,' she said to herself, ' and Nellie, 
once settled in London, need never see 
much of her husband's people. Besides, 
the girls will pass when she has had them 
to stay with her for a little time.* 
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As to Arthur, for the next two or three 
weeks he was in a paradise. He saw a 
great deal of Nellie. Mrs. Pounsford 
gave a small dance, to which she asked his 
sisters ; he was asked to bring them of an 
evening when they had nowhere better to 
go to. And now that the fear that the 
lady of his thoughts was out of his reach 
was removed, there was no drawback to 
the pleasure he took in meeting her, 
or the good use he made of his oppor- 
tunities. 

'We ought to make some little return 
to Mrs. Pounsford for her kindness,' said 
Mrs. Keightley to her son and daughters. 
' We have been to dinner with her once, 
then that dance, and how many times the 
girls and you have run in of an evening, 
Arthur, is more than I can say. Some- 
thing must be done; I never like to be 
shabby. Can we manage dinner V 

* Not with our landlady's cooking,' said 
Caroline decidedly. 

'There's no occasion, mother, for any- 
thing of the kind,' interposed Arthur. 
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^Mrs. Pounsford does n't measure her 
coartesies by commercial rules.' 

* I like to make a return for whatever 
civilities are offered me/ said Mrs. Keight- 
ley, stiflBy. 

' Let me make the return, instead/ said 
Arthur. * Til get a box for six at the 
St. James's, and take you all to see Sarah 
Bernhardt. Mrs. Pounsford has been 
wishing to see her, I know ; and then, if 
you like, you could ask them to run down 
at Easter for a little fresh air. Every- 
body in London likes to get out of it at 
Easter.' 

'That would hardly do, Arthur/ said 
his mother, with as much hauteur as Her 
Gracious Majesty Queen Charlotte, whom 
she somewhat resembled both in face and 
figure, might have shown if she had been 
asked to receive at Court one of her trades- 
men's daughters. ' I could ask Mrs. 
Pounsford, of course, but not Miss Mount. 
Lady Liddolph deals with her father, and 
fancy her feelings if she were to call and 
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find her silk-mercer's daughter in our 
drawing-room !' 

* How often does her ladyship call V 
asked Arthur. 

'She has called, Arthur. We may- 
be said to be on visiting terms. Her 
daughters always recognise mine when 
they meet, and how would they like to 
recognise them accompanied by Miss 
Mount V 

' Oh I confound it, mother f cried 
Arthur, even his sweet temper ruffled 
beyond endurance ; * do let us have done 
with these absurd distinctions I Well, 
shall I see about th^ box V 

Mrs. Keightley gave a stiff assent, and 
Arthur, ruffled and crossed, hurried off. 

' What will she say,' he thought, then, 
' if she hears that Miss Mount is to be her 
daughter-in-law, if only I am lucky enough 
to win her ? Poor mother 1 What a brute 
I was to speak so roughly to her 1 I sup- 
pose it is the wretched way women are so 
often brought up, and the manner in which 
they are surrounded with little things. 
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tliat makes them so touchy upon such 
matters/ 

' Arthur means something in that 
quarter/ said Caroline^ as soon as he had 
left the room ; ' and it is a pity. She is a 
pretty girl, and a nice one ; but he ought 
to do so much better.' 

* Of course he ought.' Mrs. Keightley 
and Flo were of one mind there. 
' He ought to marry into the county.' 
Nobody was too high, too well-bom, too 
good for Arthur — the darling, the hero, 
the flower of the family. ' And your father 
would never give his consent to anything 
of the kind,' added Mrs. Keightley 
shrewdly. * He has n't worked and saved 
as he has done for Arthur to marry as he 
might do if we were no better than we 
were twenty years ago.' 

Meanwhile Arthur had walked off his 
vexation, and having, with the lavishness 
of a lover, secured one of the best boxes to 
be had, he hurried off to Denmark Terrace. 
It was a cold, bracing, clear day. A cab 
might have taken him to the Begent's 
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Park district sooner, but then he would 
have lost the sense of exhilaration, the 
feeling that he was moving rapidly to- 
wards his lady love, that now inspired 
him. Flushed with exercise, radiant with 
the thought that he might see her, and 
was certainly about to ofter her a pleasure 
for which he had heard her wish, he met 
Mrs. Pounsford, muflBied in sables and 
velvets, slowly sailing in the sun, with her 
ugly Japanese pug Punch walking behind 
her, with that little red tip of a tongue, 
which denoted his true breeding, as con- 
spicuous as usual. 

Mrs. Pounsford greeted him cordially. 

' You were coming to see us ? I have 
just come out for a stroll, and because 
poor Punch really requires exercise. If I 
do n't give it to him, he takes it, slipping 
out of the door when nobody is looking. 
Then he gets lost, and I have to oflter a 
reward, or somebody comes and brings 
him, and I must give something. What 
Punch has cost me since I first bought 
him I should be ashamed to say.' 
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Arthur explained his errand. Mrs. 
Pounsford overwhehned him with thanks. 

* We were longing, Nellie and I, to go, 
and were thinking of committing the ex- 
travagance. It is so good of you to fore- 
stall us. Of course, we shall be delighted. 
Let me see — the day after to-morrow — / 
am disengaged, but I am not so sure of 
Nellie. There was a talk of her going 
over to spend a long day with Georgie 
Wade, and their days are never over till 
ten o'clock in the evening. I think she 
was about to write to Georgie when I left 
home. If you are quick, you would save 
her note being sent. I shall come in 
presently, but dear Punch must have his 
airing in the sun. So do n't wait. I know 
Nellie would be so grieved to lose seeing 
"Hernani"' 

He did not want a second word. Here 
was the chance he had been waiting and 
hoping for — to find Nellie alone for one 
blessed quarter of an hour. Punch deserved 
a silver collar at the least for procuring 
him such happiness. Mrs. Pounsford saw 
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the look he cast upon her corpulent and 
ugly pet, and understood it perfectly. 

'Hell give her a pug when they're 
married/ she said, as she sailed slowly on. 
* Punch, dear, I think half an hour s more 
exercise won't be too much for you to-day.' 

Nellie was writing letters ; but to the 
best of my belief, not one of them was to 
Miss Wade. Mrs. Founsford prided her- 
self on her veracity and conscientiousness ; 
but still such a fib as she had told was 
surely as white as the bridal veil she hoped, 
before long, to see Nellie wearing. Nellie 
looked up with a little surprise as Arthur 
entered the room. 

'Aunt is out I' she said rather nervously. 

Perhaps in her heart she knew what was 
coming as well as did Mrs. Pounsford. 

' But you are at home — that is enough 
for me. I met Mrs. Pounsford, and she 
told me I might come in and tell you I 
have secured a box for **Hernani'' the night 
after to-morrow. She will be very pleased 
to go. I hope there will be nothing to pre- 
vent you accompanying her.' 
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Nellie said demurely she thought there 
was nothing, and played with her pen and 
looked down, then wondered aloud when 
her aunt would return. 

' Not yet, I hope 1' was the answer ; * I 
have something to say. Do you remember 
that day I first saw you in the train ? 
That was the white day of my life. I shall 
never forget it. May I — dare 1 — ^tell you 
that I have thought of you ever since ? — 
have loved you — have hoped to win you 
— ^have felt that I should be a better man, 
lead a higher, nobler life, if I only had you 
to be my guiding influence V 

I really will not take upon me to say that 
he said all this as clearly as I have written 
it down. That was what he thought ; but 
then lovers who are so much in love as 
Arthur Keightley are not always very 
clear in their utterances. Something of 
this he did say ; something that made 
the girl blush and tremble, to fear that 
her lover was looking on her as some- 
thing beyond our poor humanity alto- 
gether. 
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She felt frightened, overcome ; the pas- 
sionate earnestness, the intense belief in 
her as something so good, so noble, so 
thoroughly all that a woman should be, 
almost appalled her. Should she ever be 
anything like the ideal he had formed of 
herl Would he not be miserably dis- 
appointed if once he knew how far beneath 
the image he had formed of her she reaUy 
was? So vain, so light, so frivolous! Oh ! 
if it had only been Georgie Wade he had 
chosen, there would have been no disap- 
pointment for him. And then there came 
a little thrill of triumph that it was she, 
after all, whom he had selected, unworthy 
as she was. 

There was just a little time of very deep 
happiness for these young people; just 
that brief glimpse of heaven which is some- 
times allotted to us in our youth ; and 
then a double knock, a rather louder one 
than Mrs. Pounsford usually gave, was 
heard, followed by Punch's voice in the 
hall. Nellie drew herself demurely back a 
little distance from her lover; Arthur 
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began turning over a volume of photo- 
graphs, and Mrs. Pounsford's eyes took all 
in immediately. 

* It's done I He has settled everything 
with her. I wonder, now, when he would 
like to go into the business part of the 
affair with me. Poor young man I One 
never can have a little bit of poetry in this 
world without prose following on it directly. 
It's very hard, after just having had his 
first kiss, to have to talk of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Well, I'll make things as pleas- 
ant for him as I can. — ^Nellie dear, Pen's 
out. Do take my wraps up for me. I 
canH mount up the other flight to my bed- 
room. Ah 1 Mr. Keightley, you'll think 
a little more of stairs when you come to 
my time of life.' 

Nellie was glad to escape, as her aunt 
knew she would be, under the shelter of 
her furs, and Arthur turned to the lady of 
the house. 

* Mrs. Pounsford, I am the happiest man ; 
you must have seen what was coming. I 
hope this will meet with your approval,' he 
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stammered out, looking as confused as a 
schoolboy caught in some escapade, as he 
stood before the handsome old lady, who 
regarded him benignly. 

* My approval does not matter so much, 
my dear Mr. Keightley ; still, I may say for 
myself that I am very well pleased, as you 
have been a favourite of mine ever since I 
have had the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance. But you will write to my brother, 
Mr. Mount, and I shall write too ; and I 
have very little doubt but that his answer 
will suit your wishes. I suppose you have 
no reason to fear that Mr. Keightley, 
senior, will disapprove of the step you have 
taken V 

' My father has always wished me to 
marry early, and promised to increase my 
allowance liberally whenever I did so. I 
have very little fear but that Nellie 
will meet his one requirement — that I 
should select a lady. We have money, 
Mrs. Pounsford, but we are not exactly 
gentlefolks.' 

Mrs. Pounsford gave a wave of her hand 
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that was indeed worthy of any duchess ; it 
conveyed a bland tolerance of Arthur 
Keightley's position, 

' Your father is a self-made man, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Keightley 1 What should we 
do without such men ? They are the best 
supports of a State. And you have a 
splendid profession. There is no knowing 
to what you may attain. And Nellie will 
grace any position you may achieve. 
There is good blood in her. The Mounts 
are well descended, though my brother, 
like your father, has made his money in 
commerce. And I expect she will have a 
fair provision. My brother is a man of 
substance, and Nellie is his only child. 
Ah ! well, well ! you do n't care for such 
considerations ; but take my word for it, 
rich as your father may be, he will not 
be sorry to hear it. However much 
we may have, we can always do with 
a little more. But I must go now ; really, 
if visitors come, it will not do for me to be 
sitting here in my bonnet. Are you going ? 
Well, perhaps you would rS^her be alone. 
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Grood-bye f and Mrs. Founsford rang the 
bell for Aithur to be shown out, and weni 
upstairs to put on her cap and congratu- 
late Nellie. 



CHAPTEK VII. 

MRS. KEIGHTLEt's DEPARTURE. 

Arthur's family did not felicitate him as 
cordially as he could have wished when he 
announced the fact of his engagement. 
Mrs. Keightley shook her head, and hoped 
that his father would not object, but inti- 
mated that for her own part she thought 
he might have done better. Flo was 
decidedly of the same opinion. Caroline 
said Nellie was certainly a nice girl, and 
then held her peace, as if not wishing 
to commit herself further. And they were 
all too busy to call on the following day, as 
Arthur urged them to do. Indeed, they were 
thronged with engagements, for they were 
going home the day after * Hernani '; but 
still, if Mrs. Keightley had been disposed 
VOL. II. 23 
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to greet Nellie as her future daughter-in- 
law, she would have found the time to do 
so. Arthur wrote by the same post to 
Nellie's father and his own, but in neither 
case was the answer he received quite 
satisfactory. 

In the first place, it was not Mr. Mount 
who wrote at all, but his wife. Mr. Mount 
was ill, she said, so ill that she had had 
some thoughts of calling Nellie home, but 
she had not yet let her know how seriously 
unwell her father was. Mr. Mount saw no 
letters, and the communication from Mr. 
Arthur Keightley which Mrs. Mount had 
seen must remain unanswered till her hus- 
band's recovery. Under the circumstances, 
she had thought it best to recall her 
daughter to Carminster. 

It was a little stiflF, a little guarded, 
but then, till the mother had seen her 
daughter, how could she tell how far that 
daughter s affections were really engaged ? 
That was what Arthur had said to him- 
self; she had not forbidden him either to 
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write to Nellie or to call and see her ; that 
was something — as much as could be 
looked for under the circumstances. He 
turned to his father's letter, which was much 
more unsatisfactory than Mr. Mount's. 
This was how it ran : 

'My dear Bot, 

* I'm afraid, like most young fel- 
lows, youVe been making a fool of your- 
self, and falling in love with the first 
pretty face that took your fancy. Do n't 
let this thing go any further till you've 
seen me. I shall be in town next week. 
I've a good many confounded business 
worries just now. and I must run up and 
see to some of them. So I shall look you 
up, and we'll talk this afiair over. It's 
not the sort of match I expected you to 
make. The girl's father is nothing but a 
tradesman. She may have money, but if 
things go as they seem likely to go, you 
won't want for that. You ought to look 
higher. However, I'll say no more till I 

23—2 
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see you— only do rUt commit yourself any 
further than you have done. 

' Your affectionate father, 

*J. KEiaHTLEY.' 

Arthur flushed scarlet as he read this 
letter. The girl's father a tradesman I 
What was the writer of those words, who 
was his own ? And he was not to commit 
himself further — ^he, who had asked Nellie 
to be his own, and held her troth-plight I 
What did his father mean by such words, 
and, above all, by such snobbery 1 

'There's no other word for it,' said 
Arthur. ' Who am I, that I should look 
higher than I have done? It seems to 
me that any man who saw Nellie would 
say that I had looked high enough, in all 
conscience ! Why, a duke might be proud, 
of winning her. And my father— a mere 
shopkeeper himself — thinks she is not good 
enough for me T 

His mother and sisters were leaving 
London that morning, and Arthur had 
promised to go and see them off. Usually 
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he was one of the kindest of sons and 
brothers, but another love — a love to 
which that of son and brother is as nothing 
— ^had come into his heart. This love, of 
itself, would not have made him less kind 
to mother and sisters if they had done 
their part in recognising it. But they 
had not seemed very ready to do so. Only 
last night his mother had told him that 
she had had so much shopping to do, and 
so many places to go to, that she had been 
quite unable to call on Mrs. Pounsford. 

' I shall send her a note, which will do 
as well ; and, under the circumstances, 
perhaps better. I really do n't know what 
I can say to Miss Mount till I know what 
your father s mind is on the subject.' 

He looked at his watch. There was 
more than half an hour before he need be 
in Charles Street. He went quickly out, 
called the first hansom he met, and in a 
few minutes was at a well-known jeweller's 
in Bond Street, looking over a tray of 
rings. He left the shop a good many 
pounds the poorer, one of the rings in his 
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pocket, and a very mutinous, determined 
feeling in his heart. 

* This will show them I am in earnest^ 
and not so much afraid, as my father 
would have me, of committing myself,' 
he thought, as he was driven to Charles 
Street, where he found his mother and 
sisters with piles of luggage around them, in 
the drawing-room, and in all the bustle and 
whirl of approaching departure. Well, 
they would have to find a quiet moment 
or two to look at his ring. 

Mrs. Keightley turned to him fretfully. 

'You might have been here sooner, 
Arthur ; I'm sure the landlady has over- 
charged me fearfully. They always do at 
these London lodgings. Now, just look 
at this bilL I've paid it; of course I 
could n't help myself; but I'm sure we've 
never had half this quantity of milk, and, 
as to the butter, it's positively shame- 
ful!' 

* Well, if you have paid it, mother, it's 
no use my looking at it. And how can I 
tell what milk and butter you get through? 
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Come, IVe something much prettier than 
that bit of paper to show you.' 

And he drew out his ring, which elicited 
a scream of rapture from Flo, and the 
observation Hhat that ought to please 
Miss Mount ' from Carry, and a shake of 
the head from his mother, with the re- 
mark : 

* I do n't know what your father will say 
to your throwing your money away like 
that, Arthur.* 

* I would n't give it to her till you hear 
from home,' said Carry, in a very signifi- 
cant undertone. 

' I shall go to her and give it as soon as 
I have seen you off,' he said, in an equally 
significant, but much louder tone. * Now, 
mother, I see the cab is waiting. Can I 
help you down with any of these parcels V 
he said, turning to Mrs. Keightley with 
his usual kind good-humour. 

But the Uttle lady stood on her dignity. 

* Thank you, Arthur; there are the 
servants of the house. I suppose I shall 
have to give them just es much, whether 
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they carry our luggage down or not. They 
have done little enough for us, I am sure, 
since we have been in the place. Besides,* 
and she drew up her little figure with 
some hauteur, * it's their business, not 
yours. You may take my shawl, if you 
like, and these books, and that packet of 
sandwiches. Now, I do hope we shall be 
in time ; Caroline, is everything inside or 
out? Nothing left behind 1 What wretched 
things these London cabs are I We had 
better have gone to the extra expense of 
having the brougham. Carry. It would 
have been money well laid out. Please, 
Arthur, let down hoth the windows. As 
likely as not the last person before us in 
here had the small-pox.' 

They were fairly ofi* at last, and Arthur 
following them in the hansom to the 
station. From there he made his way to 
Denmark Terrace. He was angry with 
everybody belonging to him. What did 
they mean by talking as if he was stooping 
beneath him in wooing Nellie, when it 
was a continued wonder to himself that 
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she had ever deigned to cast her eyes on 
one so unworthy 1 

How slowly this hansom went I Mrs. 
Pounsford would have gone out for her 
morning constitutional and taken Nellie 
with her. It was very early to make a 
call, but then surely an engaged lover — 
he stuck to the fact of his engagement — 
might be permitted to call thus early. 
And Nellie might have been summoned 
home by that morning's post, might — oh 1 
good heavens I would this wretched cab- 
man never get on faster ? — be already on 
her way to the station I That thought 
was unendurable. He spoke through the 
door in the roof : 

* Paster I faster, my good fellow 1 Do n't 
go at this snail's pace, and I sha'n't forget 
it in the fare.' 

Meanwhile Nellie and her aunt had 
been discussing the letter that the latter 
had received from Mrs. Mount that morn- 
ing. At least, as much of it as Mrs. 
Pounsford thought it advisable that her 
niece should know. 
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' There's no occasion to frighten her by 
telling her how ill poor John is. One of 
his usual attacks, I suppose, but Hannah 
always did make the most of them. The 
child will only get flurried, and cry her 
eyes red, and a girl wants her best looks 
and her best wits about her at a time like 
this.' So she had told Nellie her father 
was not so well as usual^ and it was natural 
he should like to have her near him. 
' Besides which/ she added sententiously, 
'your mother is quite right in saying 
you should be at home just now. I shall 
send you down to Carminster to-morrow 
morning, my dear.' 

Then they had talked about Mrs. 
Keightley and her daughters. 

* They are underbred, my dear, and the 
old lady thinks quite enough of herself 
You won't find them pleasant to live with. 
Your Arthur is a gentleman, ^though I 
believe he is the first of his family of whom 
that can be said ; but his mother and sisters 
are not ladies. They are eaten up with 
that snobbery which is the curse and pest 
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of the English middle class. I dare say 
IVe some of it myself/ said the old lady, 
with perfect complacence; 'but I don't 
show it so flagrantly as do these Keight- 
leys. However, you need n't see much of 
them when married. They will be in the 
country, and you up in town. I should 
only have one spare bedroom, if I were 
you, and that a small one. You can go 
and see your husband's people at times ; it 
will be a cheap way of getting change of 
air ; and you can have one or other of the 
girls to stop with you now and then. The 
youngest is the most hopeful — something 
might be made of her ; only you will have 
plenty to do without trying. But keep 
your temper with your husband's people, 
and, whatever you do, always keep up the 
decencies of relationship. Nothing is so 
vulgar as family quarrels. By-the-bye, Mrs. 
Keightley and the girls ought to have 
called on us — upon you especially ; but 
perhaps they do n't know as much. They 
have always struck me as just the kind of 
people for whom manuals of etiquette are 
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written. I dare say they have one, but 
have n't consulted it lately/ 

Pen came in now with a cup of cocoa, 
which her mistress always took at this 
hour, and in the other hand she carried a 
box from the milliner's. 

' My new cap, Pen ? Nellie, tell me 
what you think of it.' 

The cap, a very graceful combination of 
soft cream-tinted India muslin, with many 
yards of lace curiously wrought into bows 
and lappets, altogether forming the softest 
and most delicate framework for a face, 
either young or old, that can well be 
imagined, was produced ; and Mrs. Pouns- 
ford tried it, twisted the long soft lappets 
round her throat so as to form a fichu, and 
flung them back in dSgage fashion over her 
shoulders ; and, either way, Nellie and 
Pen and she pronounced the efiect charm- 
ing, artistic, and all that a cap should 
be. 

Then Pen was dismissed, and Mrs. 
Pounsford, with her velvet-slippered feet 
upon the fender, began again one of those 
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homilies in which she was sometimes apt 
to indulge for her niece's edification. 

* I dare say you think I'm a vain old 
lady, Nellie ; but I never could see why a 
woman should be a fright, or unpleasant to 
look upon, as soon as she grew old. No- 
body can say I dress like a girl ; but I do 
like pretty things about me, and I like to 
wear them. An old woman may make up 
into a very good picture, thanks to the 
present style of dress, which gives one an 
immense latitude. And pretty pictures — 
living ones — are pleasant enough to look 
upon. I like to look on you girls, I know, 
in your nice sateens and chintzes, and do n't 
see why, in my silks and laces and furs, 
you should n't like to look on me. After 
all, the face is n't everything.' 

* And there are old faces that are worth 
looking at, as well as the young ones,' said 
Nellie with a laugh. ' You know, aunt, you 
are just the handsomest old lady going.' 

Then there was a knock at the door and 
a step on the stair which made Nellie's 
heart beat and her cheeks flush. 
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* There he is/ said Mrs. Pounsford. 
* It's very early, and he ought to be in the 
Law Courts, or waiting for briefs in his 
chambers ; but I suppose one must make 
allowances just now ; eh, Nellie V 

There was a little awkwardness on 
Arthur's part when he entered the room. 
What should he say about his mother and 
sisters ? Did Mrs. Pounsford know they 
were gone, or was she still expecting that 
call which ought to have been paid some 
days ago ? 

The old lady asked after them at once. 

' Has Mrs. Keightley left London yet ? 
We thought we should have seen her 
before this. Under the circumstances, it 
was a compliment that we had a right to 
expect ; but perhaps Mrs. Keightley is not 
quite aware.' 

The tone said that Mrs. Keightley, being 
of the provinces provincial, was perhaps 
hardly aware of all the finer shades of 
courtesy which it behoved her to practise. 

Arthur looked and felt a little hurt, but, 
as Mrs. Pounsford afterwards told Nellie, 
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' There is no use in holding one's self too 
cheaply/ After all, what could he say for 
his mother but that she had done a rude 
and ungracious thing in not coming to 
welcome Nellie as her future daughter, 
and to take leave of Mrs. Pounsford 1 

The latter, however, was inclined, having 
asserted her dignity, to let him off easily. 

' However, we must make allowances. 
I dare say Mrs. Keightley had a great 
deal to do before she left London, and she 
does not often come. No doubt we shall 
hear from her.' 

* I believe my mother has written to you, 
Mrs. Pounsford.* 

And Mrs. Pounsford looked gracious; 
then, what was better still, she did some- 
thing that Arthur thought very gracious 
indeed, for she suggested that, as the 
morning was so fine, it would do Nellie 
good to take a walk and change the books 
at Mudie's. 

* And you young people had better say 
good-bye, then, for Nellie is going to Car- 
minster ; her father is not very well/ 
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* So I have heard from Mrs. Mount to- 
day. Then I may be allowed to accom- 
pany Nellie this morning? — that is very 
good of you, Mrs. Pounsford.' 

Well, I do n't know whether it is n't 
rather against the rules as yet^ said Mrs. 
Pounsford, with a good-humoured smile. 
' We cannot look upon matters as finally 
arranged till we hear from the authorities, 
you know. Still, I think there wiU be no 
great harm in my letting you go with 
Nellie to change my books to-day, while 
Punch and I go round the corner to visit a 
friend who is not very well.' 

But when they were out together, 
Arthur lost no time in intimating to 
Nellie his belief that things were finally 
arranged. 

' Your mother has said nothing decided, 
and she cannot, of course ; while your father 
is unable to be troubled, and my father is 
coming to town to-morrow, to talk things 
over. And now, Nellie, listen to me — in 
real earnest. We have given ourselves 
to each other. I love you out of all the 
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world the best, as I hope you will soon 
come to love me. Not, perhaps, just yet. 
Girls are shy and shrinking, dear, and you 
can hardly realize, even to yourself, what a 
man feels for the woman he has selected, 
from all the world, as his own. But you 
do love me enough, my dearest, to say that 
nothing shall come between us? Is not 
that so V 

And Nellie faltered and paled. He was 
so terribly in earnest. She felt flattered 
by his great love, and yet almost afraid of 
it. But she promised him as he wished, 
and found the little diamond and sapphire 
ring on her finger. 

^ That makes you mine for ever,' he said. 

He had taken her through the Regent's 
Park towards Oxford Street, having, with 
all his ardour, common-sense enough to 
select a quiet spot for his wooing. Then 
the books were changed, and he brought 
Nellie back to Denmark Terrace in time 
for lunch, but did not stay to partake of it, 
not having been asked to do so by Mrs 
Pounsford. 

VOL. II. 24 
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* I should hare had him about the place 
all day if I had/ she said to Nellie ; ' and 
it does n't do to spoil young men by letting 
them think you can never be tired of their 
company. So he gave you that ring, did 
he ? Well, it does his taste and his purse 
credit. Ah I you'll do very well — ^very 
well, my dear, in marrying him, if you 
take care not to many his people at the 
same time.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

^YOIT SHOULD MARRY A LADY.' 

Mr. Keightley arrived at his son's 
chambers, the next day, in a frame of mind 
that was not agreeable to witness. He 
had worked himself up into a bad temper, 
and had a fixed persuasion that he was a 
very ill-used father, with a very undutiful 
son. He shook hands with his son roughly, 
flung himself into a chair, stretched out his 
legs, looked round the room as if every- 
thing in it, from his son to the inkstand 
before him, was his property, and said 
shortly : 

' Now let me hear all about this affair, 
and how far you've gone with this young 

lady; 

He could hardly have gone a worse way 

24—2 
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\o work with Arthar. He was a good 
and dutiful son, who had schooled himself 
\o hear, as a matter of duty, with a great 
deal that was, to say the least, distasteful 
to him in his father, and shut his eyes with 
an obstinate blindness to the little failings 
and fretfulnesses of his mother. But he 
was roused now ; and he said, with an out- 
ward calmness that rather belied the strong 
feeling below : 

^ It has gone as far as this, father, that I 
have asked Miss Mount to be my wife, and 
she has done me the honour of promising 
to become so.' 

* You had no right to ask her without 
consulting me. I think, after all I have 
done for you, all the money I have spent 
in making a gentleman of you, you were 
bound to come to me, and tell me what you 
thought of doing/ 

* Well, perhaps I ought, sir — I am not 
quite sure on that point ; but supposing 
you had refused ' 

* ^Vhich I cortainly should have done I 
Hang it alU do you think I have spent 
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thousands on you at school and college, 
and to keep you at the Bar, and all that 
you should throw yourself away on a linen- 
draper's daughter? said Mr. Keightley, 
who by this time had worked himself into 
a very pretty passion indeed. 

* Then, in that case, sir, I should have 
offered myself to Miss Mount just the same, 
only with this difference, that I should 
have asked her if she had courage to wait 
through a long engagement, and possibly 
begin life with rather straitened means. 
As you had always told me you wished me 
to marry early, and only stipulated that 
my choice should fall on a lady, which it 
certainly ,has done, I of course said nothing 
of the kind.' 

* I sha'n't give you a penny T said his 
father doggedly. ' I meant to have given 
you a good allowance, if you had made the 
sort of match I expected — that I had a 
right to expect ; but as it is, not a penny, 
sir 1 not a penny I Why, with the pros- 
pects before me — if things turn out as I'm 
expecting they will — we may hold up our 
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heads with the best, and you might have 
had one of Sir William Liddolph's 
daughters. That would have been some- 
thing like. There would have been no 
money, but look at the connection ! And 
he's getting, Sir William is, deeper and 
deeper in the mire, and I might have 
bought up the estate in time, and seen my 
grand-children at the Hall. You might 
have added the name on to your own, too, 
and perhaps if you'd made a figure at the 
Bar, or got into Parliament and made your- 
self useful there, we might, when Sir 
William had gone, have managed that the 
barony should have been revived. That 
would have been something for a man to 
work for ! But to see you throw yourself 
away Uke this — marry into trade ! Do you 
think I've toiled, and saved, and tried to 
bring you up to mix with the best, only for 
that V 

*You forget, father, that Sir William 
Liddolph's daughter might not have cared 
for me, nor I for her ' 

* Care 1 who the devil cares for caring ! 
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Did I ever bring you up to hear you talk 

such d d nonsense as that I You'd have 

had a place and a position^ sir, in the 
county I You'd have got into Parliament I 
You'd have been a baronet I You'd have 
married a lady 1' 
■ I am going to do that, as it is, sir r 
' Pah I A counter-jumper's daughter !' 
Arthur felt that if the man before him 
had not been his father, nothing would 
have pleased him better than to knock him 
down. As it was, his anger could only 
show itself in words, and he choked ba.k 
the first that rose to his throat, and said, 
with as much calmness as he could 
muster : 

* I owe you a duty, sir ' 

* You've a queer way of doing it. There 
now, Arthur, that's a good lad ; do n't talk 
of your duty, but stick to it. Give up this 
girl. You can throw it all upon me. Say 
that I do n't think it prudent, that I object 
to your marrying so soon — anything you 
like, but let her go T 

' And write myself down a rascal 1 No, 
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father ! As I have said, I owe you a duty 
— but I do n't see that that duty involves 
my telling a lie and behaving like a villain. 
A man, after all, has his life to live, and it 
is for him to choose his wife. And I do n't 
see that you have any valid reason to 
object to this young lady. She is perfectly 
my equal ' 

* And I don't want you to marry your 
equal! I want you to marry up, sir! 
marry up ! I'll find the money if you do, 
but not for this. Why, what help will this 
girl be to you in the way of gaining a con- 
nection ? How will she help you to get on 
in life 1 You'll have nothing but your pro- 
fession to depend on ' 

* I'd much rather depend on that than on 
my wife! I don't think I shall do so 
badly at the Bar. And if ever I do win a 
handle to my name, I'd much rather have 
earned it for myself, than be indebted for it 
to the influence of my wife's relations. 
And I can tell you, sir, let me win what 
position I may. Miss Mount will grace 
it' . 
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' I've nothing to say against the girl. 
Of course not ; I Ve never seen her ; and 
your mother and sisters own that she's well 
enough for looks, and may pass for manners ; 
but you may find quite as much of that in 
many girls who could do for you what this 
one can't.' 

* And what I never wish my wife to do, 
sir.' 

'Have your own way — ^have your own 
way 1 but do n't come to me for the needful. 
Mr. Mount may find that, if he likes. 
You'll get nothing from me I Well, I've 
got a few things to see to while I'm in 
town, and it's no use wasting time here ; 
I've said my say, and done no good.' 

He went out of the door with his hands 
in his pockets, and took no notice of the 
outstretched hand his son held out to him. 
Arthur felt hurt, indignant, angry ; only, if 
possible, more in love than ever with Nellie, 
and more resolved to make her his wife. 
But he felt, and it was a wretched feeling 
to have, ashamed of his father. And how 
was be to tell Mr. Mount that his father — 
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himself a tradesman — disapproved of his 
marrying another tradesman's daughter ? 

Two days after, he received a letter from 
Mr. Mount, expressing a wish to see him. 
What a very welcome missive this would 
have been a little time back, and how 
awkward he felt about it now I But there 
was nothing to be done but to go down to 
Carminster at once, which he did; and 
when he went to the house in the Close 
he was shown at once into the study, 
where Mr. Mount soon joined him. And 
as soon as he saw John Mount his diffi- 
culties vanished. 

* I will tell him the truth, the whole 
truth, as nearly as I can without touching 
too hardly on my father; and if Mr. 
Mount's looks don't belie him, this will be 
the best course to take.' 

Therefore, when he had stated his pro- 
fessional income, which was not very large, 
and that derived from his father, which 
was considerably larger, and his expecta- 
tions, which were rather indefinite, of suc- 
cess at the Bar, he went on to say : 



■^ 
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'And now, Mr. Mount, it is only fair 
I should tell you that my father's views 
do not exactly coincide with my own. 
We are self-made people. My father has 
done a great deal for me, and he expects 
a great deal in consequence. He would 
like me to marry a girl whose position 
and connections are much higher than 
my own. I do not even know whether 
that girl would have me. Looking at the 
thing all round, I must say, in spite of 
my father's money, I should be very much 
surprised if she did. But one thing I do 
know, that I shall never ask her. I am 
almost ashamed to ask you for your 
daughter, more especially as I believe my 
father will not increase my income, as he 
had always led me to believe he would do 
on my marriage.' 

He felt exceedingly awkward while 
speaking, and Mr. Mount looked grave 
and stem. 

' You should have spoken to your father 
first ' 

*And how could I have come to you 
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then f was the answer, ' though I suppose 
I should have done so. I mxist have done 
so; I could never have rested without 
NelUe/ 

John Mount paused for a while ; then 
he rang the bell, and desired the servant 
who answered it to tell her mistress he 
would be glad to see her. 

* I Uke to take counsel with my wife/ 
he said. * I think I have prospered, all 
my life, the better for doing so.' 

When Mrs. Mount came in, and she 
and Arthur had been made known to one 
another, her husband said : 

' Hannah, Mr. Keightley does not think 
we are quite great folks enough for our 
daughter to marry with his son. I may 
have my own opinion of him for so think- 
ing, which perhaps it would not be right 
to speak before his son, but I want to 
know what you would advise. Shall we 
part the young folks ? Shall we tell our 
Nellie not to look quite so high next 
time ?' and a peculiar smile, as he thought 
4)f a former suitor a little more highly 
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placed than the present one, flickered across 
John Mount's face. 

Mrs. Mount's gentle placidness looked a 
little ruffled. She considered for a time, 
asked one or two questions of her husband 
and Arthur, then said : 

*I think we should not let our pride 
lead us to follow Mr. Keightley's example, 
and think more of that than of the young 
folks' happiness. Would it be right for us 
to come between them, John? I think 
not. But let them wait a time, and, it 
may be, things will change. Only, I have 
to tell thee very earnestly,* she added, 
turning to Arthur, ' that a husband owes 
a wife a great deal if his people do not 
welcome her very warmly to them. Our 
Nellie has not been used to slights or 
coldness, and she would feel such very 
keenly.* 

* Then you would say that for our part 
we consent, wife. Is that so V said John 
Mount. 

* Surely, John, if their hearts are drawn 
together it would not be well for us to 
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come between them/ said Mrs. Mount; 
and if ever man felt that his mother-in- 
law was almost as sweet and as dear a 
being as her daughter, that man was 
Arthur Keightley, and he went back to 
London two days after, determined to do 
the possible and the impossible to achieve 
fortune and make up to his love for the 
sHghts of his famUy. 



• 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW NELLIE HELD HER OWN. 

So the course of true love ran smooth, to 
a certain extent, but not with a smooth- 
ness that was altogether perfect. Nellie 
was very wroth when she heard from her 
mother that Mr. Keightley did not ap- 
prove of his son's attachment. 

*A mere tradesman!' she said loftily; 
* that is all he is. He may call himself a 
manufacturer if he pleases, but there's a 
shop in front of the factory.' 

' Just as thy father has one behind his 
house in the Close,' said her mother. 

' Yes ; but old Mr. Keightley, from all 
I have heard, is loud and vulgar, and 
Arthur's mother is a pursy, underbred 
IJToman, and his sisters little better.' 
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* Nay, I do not know that it is so much 
looking down on thee, as it is looking up for 
him. He is their only son, and they have 
great pride in him. We must make allow- 
ances. But I do not like to hear thee speak 
thus of the people who will be thy people in 
the time to come. Thou wilt have to bear 
with them, child, for thy husband's sake, 
and be dutiful and reverent even as unto us.* 

Nellie in her heart thought duty and 
reverence towards Mr. and Mrs. Keightley 
would be anything but easy. However, 
she would follow her aunt Pounsford's 
counsel, and see as little of them as pos- 
sible. And she would have a pretty 
house in London, and come down to Car- 
minster when her husband did ; and after 
all, if she had not married into *the 
county,' she had married almost as well as 
if she had been one of the county. She 
was a good girl, Nellie, but not half as 
good as her lover imagined her to be, nor 
had she as yet half the power of loving 
with which he credited her. There was a 
far better girl in London — a girl who 
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would have entered into all Arthur 
Keightley's abhorrence of shams, his 
dreams for the working men, his hopes of 
an elevation for himself that might be the 
means of his elevating others ; but then 
this girl had an abrupt manner and a 
plain face, while Nellie's ways were grace 
itself, and her face as pretty as any to be 
seen in Rotten Row at its fullest. 

Sometimes Mr. Keightley came into 
Carminster. For the last two or three 
years he had been director of the bank, 
and this brought him into contact with 
several men of much better position than 
his own. John Mount had many shares 
in the same bank, but perhaps the largest 
shareholder was Mr. Keightley, who liked 
the position and the influence which one 
way or another the bank gave him, as well 
as the money returns, which of late had 
been considerable. 

Mrs. Keightley, however, withdrew her 
patronage from John Mount. That was 
the least she could do, as he had had the 
presumption to think that his daughter 

VOL. 11. 'lb 
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was a fit match for her son. When she 
drove into the town in state, which she 
did now and then on rare occasions with 
her daughters^ they were careful not to 
recognise Nellie if they passed her, and 
when Florence, who continued her studies 
at the School of Art, ran against her 
brother s intended, she gave her the stiffest 
and coldest of good-mornings, so that Miss 
EUnor Mount had her patience rather 
tried by her intended husband's relatives. 

* If I had taken Sir Brooke Comill, and 
his people had behaved like this, I could 
have understood it,' was her thought ; *but 
such as these! People with whom I 
wouldn't be seen in any decent London 
drawing-room T 

And, as she was quite aware of her own 
value as beauty and as heiress, she could 
not help, though she was very fond of Ar- 
thur, feeling as if he could never quite make 
up to her for her sacrifices on his account. 

It had been settled by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mount that the engagement was to be 
kept as quiet as possible, especially as there 
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was no likelihood of an immediate marriage. 
But how are such things to be kept quiet 
in a country town ? Mrs. Mount's servants 
were very good ones ; but they had eyes, 
ears, and tongues, and of course they drew 
their own conclusions when a gentleman so 
young and handsome as Arthur Keightley 
was, closeted with the master for an hour 
one day, came and dined with the family 
the next, and walked alone with Miss Nellie 
in the garden in the evening. 

Miss Todd had been taken into Mrs. 
Mount's confidence; but Miss Todd had 
told nothing. Still, from the Bishop's wife 
in the Palace to the poorest charwoman in 
the dirtiest precincts of the city, it was not 
long before every one in Carminster knew 
that Miss Mount was engaged to young 
Mr. Keightley, but that the two families 
were not quite agreed about the matter. 
Some said that this was owing to Mr. 
Keightley, who wanted more money down 
than Mr. Mount would give ; and some, 
that Mr. Mount objected because he wanted 
a lord for his daughter. However, on the 
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main point, every one was pretty well 
agreed there was an engagement between 
the young people, but that their elders did 
not see their way to a marriage just yet. 

Then Nellie, to her intense annoyance, 
had to run the gauntlet of the congratula-. 
tions of * the Chapel people.' Mrs. Blount 
gave hers languidly, with her usual air of 
faded dignity : 

^ It is a suitable match — very ; there is 
no knowing to what it may lead. You are 
to be congratulated. Miss Mount.' 

But when Bhoda had her alone in the 
room overlooking the garden, she spoke 
out of the fulness of her heart : 

' You are to be envied, Nellie ! He is a 
man of men 1 He is handsome, but that's 
not the best of him ; he is so clever — and 
do n't you know what he did when his 
father's men struck, two years ago? — went 
and spoke to them, and talked to them, 
and argued with them — common-sense, as 
they said, just like one of themselves. He 
has no airs, they say, no nonsense, like so 
many of your self-made men — I mean men 
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whose fathers have made them, and who 
could n't tell you their grandfathers' names. 
As mother says, he is of no family; but 
what does that matter 1 I tell her, he will 
make a family. You'll see he'll rise to be 
judge or chancellor, and mend our laws — 
they want mending — and perhaps do some- 
thing for us women.' 

Such words as these would have been 
very grateful to Georgie Wade, but they 
jarred on Nellie. No family ! And yet 
his people looked down on her. And she 
did not care very much as to what he might 
do in time to come to alter those laws re- 
lating to women which her more advanced 
friends, like Georgie Wade, held in such 
abhorrence; but she did want a better 
social position. A sure one — about which 
there could be no mistake. And as to her 
lover's cleverness, she had never thought 
much about that. He was very nice to 
talk to. He liked many of the books that 
she liked ; their taste in poetry was the 

same. He was altogether pleasant and 
lovable — but — but — ^but — she could not 
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help feeling that she would have made a 
greater match if she had taken Sir Brooke, 
and that, in condoning i^Q conduct of her 
lover's relatives towards herself, she was 
doing something for which he could never 
be sufficiently grateful 

But the Church as well as the Chapel 
deigned to interest itself in Nellie's love 
affairs. She was too pretty, too well 
dowered, too thoroughly well-mannered, 
well-dressed, and self possessed, to be let 
alone ; and she was marrying — ^well, if not 
as greatly as it had been thought she would 
— still, very well indeed for John Mount's 
daughter ; and what the Church, or rather 
its daughters said, Nellie came to hear, one 
fine day. 

She went to see Miss Todd, and take her 
some old Spectators which she was to 
lend to one of her protSg^es. Miss Todd 
always had so many people to look after — 
decayed gentilities, overworked house- 
mothers, fighting to keep up appearances, 
and yet not let the children be underfed. 
These Spectators were for a poor clerk. 
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with some taste in literature, and not much 
means to gratify it. If he could have got 
to the public reading-room, he might have 
seen them there, but that would have in- 
volved his being out in the evening air, 
and the young fellow was consumptive ; 
so Miss Todd supplied him with what 
books of her own she could, and begged 
and borrowed from her friends for more. 

*How much you do for other people, 
Miss Toddr said Nellie, as she put the 
papers down. 'Do you ever think of 
yourself, or have n't you any troubles to 
think of?' 

* Well, yes, child ; my rheumatism trou- 
bles me. I am not so young as I was, and 
at sixty-five one must expect a few aches 
and pains,* said Miss Todd, who looked 
fresh, bright, an(J cheery as a sunny winter's 
day ; and she was as neatly dressed, in her 
well-made grey dress and pretty cap, as if, 
like Mrs. Pounsford, she quite endorsed 
the opinion that old faces were the bettei 
for judicious framing. * But troubles — no ; 
1 have not many, now — not of my own. 
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but plenty of other people's. But what 
makes you talk like this, Nellie? You 
ought to be as happy as the day is long/ 

Nellie shook her head. 

' I do n't like the way the Keightleys are 
behaving, Miss Todd. I think it's an 
aflfront to my father and mother, as well as 
to me.' 

' Leave your father and mother to find 
out for themselves when they are affronted, 
Nellie,* said Miss Todd. ' And, as to your- 
self, thank the Lord that He has given 
you a man, and a good one, for your future 
husband. You must put up with a few 
things for his sake, as I dare say he will 
have to put up with a few for yours. My 
child, if you love each other, and feel that 
you are in the right — and if you were not 
in the right, your parents would not be 
acting as they are — can't you be satisfied 
without wearing out your silly little heart 
because your future mamma and papa think 
you are not quite great lady enough for 
their son ? They'll come round in time' 
never fear, and you'll forgive and forget 
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everything for his sake. Ah, Nellie ! there 
is nothing like love — real, true, honest, 
thorough love — to begin life with; and if 
you two young folks have that, why, you 
may put up with other things being a Uttle 
awry/ 

So spoke the old maid, fervidly and 
warmly, like one who believed every word 
she uttered ; and it may be that Miss 
Todd had had some past love or great 
sorrow, out of whose grave had sprung all 
those sweet charities and tender cares for 
others that made her life so full. But on 
the young maid's heart the words of the 
elder fell coldly, without wakening the 
eager warmth of response that might have 
been looked for. Was it that as yet she 
had not grown into the capability of such a 
love as the other had spoken of ? 

Miss Todd turned over the Spectators, 
and, as she did so, said : 

'Nellie, do something for me. My 
flower-vases want filling. There is such 
a bank of primroses at the end of the 
garden, and my rheumatism won't let me 
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gather them, and Charlotte is busy to- 
day.' 

Nellie was delighted with the oflSlce. 
She admired Miss Todd, much as she did 
her own great friend, Georgie Wade, as 
one altogether above her in practical 
goodness, energy, and self-denial, but 
whom she was proud to know and to be 
allowed to work with and help occasion- 
ally. So she went oflT, taking with her a 
basket, to the corner in the garden which 
Miss Todd delighted in— a miniature 
wilderness, where foxgloves and ferns 
luxuriated with the large velvet-leaved 
periwinkle, and violets and primroses 
nestled at their feet. 

Nellie filled her basket, and then re- 
turned towards the house. Miss Todd's 
sitting-room was a large one for the size of 
the house, the back and front rooms having 
been thrown together. In cold weather a 
thick curtain, partially looped up, was 
drawn half-way across. To-day was bright 
and pleasant in the sun, but Miss Todd 
had a fire in her front room, though the 
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French windows which opened to the 
ground at the back were left partially open 
for the warm sunny air to come in. When 
Nellie came back with her basket of prim- 
roses, she found that Charlotte had placed 
the vases and fresh water ready for her to 
fill, by the window, and she set to work at 
once. Then from the further room she 
heard the rich majestic tones that she 
knew could only emanate from the Juno- 
like throat and figure of Mrs. Johnson, 
from the Palace. 

She was a good, kind-hearted woman 
enough. We really may be well-disposed 
towards our fellow-creatures, and yet like 
to keep the more aspiring of them in their 
proper places. Besides, if it is right for us 
to be charitable, it is right for our inferiors 
to be humble. So, though Mrs. Johnson 
looked upon Nellie as having been educated 
altogether out of her proper sphere, and 
as having had her head turned by the ad- 
miration of a man so much above her as 
Sir Brooke Cornill, she had good feeling 
enough to come there and ask Miss 
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Todd, who knew everybody, if she could 
find a situation, as shop or footboy, for a 
little lad whom she had looked after in the 
hospital, and who was now leaving it. 

' You will be sure to hear of something, 
my dear Miss Todd ; there is nobody like 
you in the city. And he is a nice little 
fellow. His mother says he cleans knives 
and boots beautifully. And to hear him 
singing hymns when he lay on his back in 
the hospital brought the tears into my 
eyes the last time I took him a pot of 
jam.* 

Then Madeline's shriller tones broke in : 

*Yes, as mamma says, you do know 
everybody. Miss Todd ; and so I suppose 
you can tell us whether Miss Mount — I 
mean Mount the mercer's daughter — is 
going to be married at last 'i—not to Sir 
Brooke Comill, but to a young Keightley 
— what is his father ? — an ironmonger, or 
something of the sort V 

* Mr. Keightley is a rich man ; one of 
the bank directors ; and his son, I am told, 
is likely to make himself heard of at the 
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Bar. He is very clever. He is sure to 
make himself a good position ; and, let it 
be high as it may, Elinor Mount will be 
equal to it,' said Miss Todd. 

' Oh yes ; I dare say he will get on. 
These people's sons do very often. And 
she will pass muster. It is a fair match— 
linendraper's daughter, ironmonger's son — 
nothing could be better,' said Miss Johnson 
in her acidulated tones. 

Nellie had finished her flowers, and if 
she went into the further room with them, 
she must face these women. She knew 
them both, by sight and name and voice. 
There were always occasions, like the 
fldwer-show last summer, when the Bishop's 
wife and daughter, with other notabilities, 
were to be seen and heard. But she was 
not supposed to know them, nor they her. 
And yet no doubt they knew her, at least 
as well as she did them. 

She had soon decided on her course, and 
stepped into the next room with her vases. 
And she gave a slight bow, the bow of a 
perfect stranger, to the two ladies sitting 
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there. They were taken by surprise, which 
Nellie was not, and then, with a self-pos- 
session that did Mrs. Pounsford's training 
credit, she turned sweetly to Miss Todd : 

* I have n't the pleasure of knowing your 
friends. Will you introduce me V 

And they tuere introduced, to the great 
disgust of Miss Johnson, and rather to 
the annoyance of her mother. And Nellie 
talked calmly of Carminster, and the still- 
ness of the Close, and the short time she 
had been staying there, in apparently utter 
ignorance of the greatness of the ladies to 
whom she was speaking. They rose very 
soon, and went away. Nellie had dis- 
comfited them. 

* She will be bowing to us when she 
meets us,* said Madeline to her mother. 

* One need not see her if she does,' was 
the answer. * But, one way or another, 
what with the girl's overeducation, and 
the very foolish manner in which Sir 
Brooke Cornill amused himself with her, 
that girl's head is quite turned.' 

'Nellie, you know how to hold your 
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own, my dear/ said Miss Todd with a 
smile, though she had introduced her 
guests to each other demurely enough. 
But she could not help thinking it was 
almost a pity so young a girl should hold 
it so well. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE STORM CAME. 

Carminster believed in its institutions — 
its cathedral, its dignitaries, and last, not 
leasts in its bank. Not merely the city 
but all the country side, thought that the 
Bank of Carminster was as solvent as the 
Bank of England. Most of its well-to-do 
people, from the Bishop downwards, had 
some interest in it, being shareholders 
more or less, and nearly one of the largest 
was John Mount. He had talked of 
realizing his shares some time back and 
investing them in land, but, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of Sir Brooke 
Comill's estate, he had unluckily seen 
nothing desirable enough to induce him to 
do so. 
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Mr. Keightley was a still larger share- 
holder. Indeed, a year or two back, when 
he had become a director, he had invested 
all his spare capital in the bank. And Mr. 
Keightley's name, and the prosperity that 
seemed always to attend everything he 
touched, had done a great deal towards 
inducing many to take shares besides him- 
self. And if to Mr. Keightley, and one 
or two other of the directors, things had 
not looked quite as secure, for a little time 
past, as most people imagined them to be, 
the news that the bank had stopped came 
like a thunderclap upon the good city of 
Carminster one fine morning in early June. 

John Mount came home from business 
much earlier than was his wont, and went 
upstairs to the pretty sitting-room, where 
his wife sat as usual with her knitting, and 
Nellie reading aloud. 

*Thou art not well, John dear,' said 
Mrs. Mount, looking up to her husband* 
' I am afraid the day has turned too warm 
for thee.' 

'Then you have not heard, Hannah — 

vox. II. *2»^ 
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you have heard nothing of what all Car- 
minster knows?' he answered, in a little 
gentle amazement that she should be 
sitting there so placidly while through 
all the city there seemed nothing but 
confusion, distress, and anxiety, 'men's 
hearts failing them for fear' of the ruin 
that was threatening themselves and their 
dear ones. 

* What should I hear, John V she said, 
with just the gentlest perturbation mani- 
festing itself in her voice and face. ' Has 
the Bishop been called suddenly V 

* No ; there are worse things in this 
life, Hannah, than even the loss of a 
bishop,' said John Mount, with a certain 
saturnine humour not usual to him. * Car- 
minster might find another bishop,, but it 
can't easily set the bank on its legs again. 
Hannah, my wife, I'm nigh upon as poor 
as when you and I began life together.' 

He sat down — ^he had been standing all 
this time — and looked fixedly at her, as if 
wondering how she would take his news. 
For a moment she seemed hardly to com- 
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prehend the full meaning of it ; then she 
rose, and went to her husband, laying one 
hand on his shoulder. 

* Then we must be content, John, with 
what we have, and make the best of it. 
Now, tell me how things are.' 

She sat down by him, and he took one 
ofher hands in his. 

'The bank has failed/ he said slowly, 
* and I have many shares in it. There 
will be call after call upon me, and to meet 
them I shall have to part with all the pro- 
perty we have, wife, except perhaps the 
shop and business. I think we may be 
able to keep that, and perhaps this house.' 

' We can spend very much less in it 
than we have been in the way of doing/ 
said his wife; *but I own I should not 
like to go back to the noise of the High 
Street, John, and it would not be well for 
thy health to be always in it, at thy age. 
And we should miss the garden sorely.' 

*No; I think we may keep this,' said 
•) ohn Mount. * There will be a living for 
us left. I am afraid there are many who 
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cannot say tliat. But we shall have to 
spare where we have been used to spend, 
and I shall have to work longer than I 
had thought of doing. And it will be 
hard upon you, Nellie, my girl,' he added, 
turning to her. For just a little time hus- 
band and wife seemed to have forgotten 
all but each other, as if, indeed, they were 
beginning life togetherljust the two. 

Nellie had listened like one in a dream. 
Did this mean ruin? And what was 
ruin -shabby dresses, poor fare, cheap 
servants? — the loss of all the prettiness 
and brightness that made life pleasant. 
And her mother seemed as calm as ever. 
And her father, as if he could bear any- 
thing so long as he had his wife by his 
side. But she was sure it was not for her 
to share their strength. 

' I had thought/ said Mr. Mount, look- 
ing with a sad fondness on his daughter^ 
* of giving you a fair income to start with, 
so that your sweetheart and you, my girl, 
should not wear out your hearts in wait- 
ing for each other. You would not have 
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been rich until your husband made you 
so, but you would have had enough. But 
now the utmost I can do, Nellie — and 
even that you will have to wait for — will 
be to give you a few hundreds down (per- 
haps as many as I had meant to give you 
a year) to furnish your house with. But 
this is a far worse downcome/ he added, 
with an ominous sternness, 'for others 
than for you.' 

' Will this hurt Arthur's people V asked 
NeUie. 

' Will it not r he said gravely. ' That 
poor man, Hannah ! He held his head 
very high, and now they are whispering 
things of him that should make him long 
to hide it. And the mother and the girls. 
This will be a terrible blow to them. It 
does seem such a pity,* he added thought- 
fully, * that they should have been led away 
by so much silly nonsense as they were, 
or you might have been a comfort to them, 
Hannah. Poor things 1 they have little 
enough to pride themselves in now.' 

'Then James Keightley has not acted 
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justly as director/ said Mrs. Mount, and 
her face was sterner than Nellie had ever 
seen it. 

Was she thinking that the son of the 
man who could play the part of the unjust 
steward was no fit match for her girl, com- 
ing as she did of people who had borne 
honest names for generations ? 

*They talk/ said John Mount softly, 
' of cooked accounts and false balance- 
sheets. It may not be true, but I fear it 
is ; and the man himself will soon have 
another account to render ; they say he is 
lying at his own house stricken with a fit 
of apoplexy, so that he cannot say a word 
in his own defence.' 

* It may be that he has no word to say/ 
said Mrs. Mount, still with that almost 
harsh gravity of tone. ' John, I can bear 
this trouble, but I do not know how I 
should bend to the burden that man has 
brought on those belonging to him. And 
it is his son who thought of marrying our 
girl.' 

' Mother, it is not Arthur's fault/ said 
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Nellie impetuously; *he cannot help it. 
You would not have me give him up for 
this?' 

* He has thy word, child/ said her 
mother. 

Then husband and wife went into a 
council of ways and means, of retrench- 
ments to be met and expenses avoided. 
There was no shrinking from the facts. 
They were poor people, now, to what they 
had been, but there was no shame and no 
cowardice in the avowal. Nellie felt as if 
she were not wanted, and seemed, too, so 
overcome by the sudden shock that she 
was glad to get into her own room, and 
see if she too could look things in the face, 
and meet them as bravely as her mother 
was doing. 

Arthur and she would be poor. Well, 
what did that mean? A small house in 
one of the suburbs, and one maid, instead of 
the well-appointed house she had contem- 
plated at Kensington or Bayswater. Well, 
that would only be for a time. Arthur 
would be sure to make his way, and her 
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real friend, Georgie Wade, and one or two 

others, would come and see her just the 

same, and she could go to Aunt Pounsford's 

parties — aunt was always very kind to 

her — and she would learn to cook and be 

economical, and keep things very nice and 

bright for Arthur, and she would be kind 

to his people. Perhaps Mr. Keightley 

would never get over this illness, and Mrs. 

Keightley would be much poorer than she 

had been; that might make her and the 

girls nicer — ' take the nonsense out . of 

them,' said Nellie; and Flo was really 

clever, and Caroline could be very pleasant 

when she liked. They might be good 

friends after all. And Arthur would have 

his position just the same, and some day, 

when he was rich and titled, they would 

look back upon these early troubles, and 

perhaps feel that there had been some good 

in them, after all. 

But meanwhile things were not going 
so peacefully at the Keightleys', where the 
head of the house had been stricken down, 
Arthur had been telegraphed for yesterday 
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afternoon, when his father had been first 
attacked. He had reached the house at 
midnight, and was now learning that some- 
thing worse than death was threatening his 
father — disgrace, exposure. Mr. Keightley 
rallied a little — enough to confirm his son's 
fears of the worst — to say a few words in 
attempted exculpation ; but when the even- 
ing came he was gone, and Arthur had 
three crying women looking to him as their 
protector. In a day or two — even while the 
dead lay unburied — ugly facts became very 
evident. Mr. Keightley had, as John Mount 
said, tampered with accounts and balance- 
sheets. He had taken so much upon him- 
self, had had so much confidence placed in 
him, that it was an easy matter for him to 
do this. It would take all his property to 
meet the calls that, as so large a shareholder, 
would be made on him. But that was not 
the worst. There would be no clearing his 
name; he had speculated rashly, gone to the 
very verge of dishonesty. He had meant to 
do such great things; build up a name and a 
place for himself and his descendants, and 
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lo ! it had all come down like a house of 
cards — only with a fall that crushed others 
in its ruins. 

Well, he was dead, and the evil he had 
wrought was living after him. There was 
confusion and dismay in the house, but in 
the midst of it all, directions had to be 
given for the funeral; people had to be 
seen, and would be seen, upon business con- 
nected with the bank; letters had to be 
read, and some of them answered, and Mrs. 
Keightley and her daughter had to see 
their dressmaker and give orders about 
their mourning. Arthur hoped this last 
occupation might be some comfort to his 
mother, who went about the house quiet and 
pale, with the little fus^y, fretful ways that 
had so often tired him laid aside, saying 
nothing, and looking almost calm and un- 
moved, except that now and then she gave 
a long, tearless sob, and a dazed, wondering 
look came into her eyes. 

Three days after the funeral, as Arthur 
was sitting alone, looking over papers, 
every one of which only confirmed the 
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sad story of disgrace and debt, his mother 
opened the door, came in, and sat down. 

* Let me know the worst, Arthur. Are 
we ruined ? Shall we have anything left 
to live upon V 

'You will, mother. There are those 
ground -rents my father bought twenty 
years ago and settled on you. They bring 
in nearly three hundred a year. My sisters 
and you may manage upon that.' 

* And what will you do, Arthur V she 
asked anxiously. 'You have never yet 
made enough to keep yourself at the Bar.' 

' Oh, time enough for me.' 

*Is this money really, truly, honestly 
ours, Arthur ? Ought we to give it up to 
pay your father's debts ? I have been 
reading dreadful things in the papers. Can 
we pay everything 1 Ought not this money 
to go towards it ? For it is not only the 
bank. There are debts, it seems, con- 
nected with the iron-works and the busi- 
ness.' 

* Yes — there are, large ones. And they 
must be paid, mother ; but I think that can 
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be done without robbing you of the little 
pittance which my father has sometimes 
told me he bought when he first began to 
launch out into a larger way of business, 
so that if he died or anything went wrong, 
you might at least be sure of bread and 
cheese. The business is good — the retail 
part exceedingly so. But it has been 
slighted of late. I do n't think Wright 
has looked after the shop as he would have 
done if it had been his own.' 

* So your father seemed to fancy some- 
times, of late. But then he never seemed 
to have the time to look after him. I 
have advised him over and over again to 
give up the retail business and stick to the 
iron- works,' said Mrs. Keightley with just 
a touch of her old fretful manner, which 
perhaps was a sign that she had found a 
little comfort in talking matters over with 
her son. 

* It is a very good thing, mother, that 
my father did not follow your advice,' 
answered Arthur, 'for the shop may be 
the salvation of us all. I am not so clear 
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about the iron- works — ^the foreman there 
has done his part much worse than even 
Wright, but with some one on the spot to 
look well after both, the returns ought to 
be such that in a few years we may clear 
every penny of debt my father has left 
behind.' 

* But where shall we find the some one ? 
And he will want looking after as much as 
Wright or the foreman of the works,' said 
Mrs. Keightley. 

' I think of doing it myself, mother.' 

* You I but your profession, your pros- 
pects I Oh, Arthur, to spoil your whole 
life like this I For you could go on at the 
Bar. You could live with your sisters and 
me. We can manage. But for you to 
turn tradesman now, with all your splendid 
education thrown away.' 

' Not a bit of it, mother. I shall have 
as much pleasure from my education as 
ever. But from what I have seen of things 
both at the shop and the works, it is clear 
to me that, unless there is some one on the 
spot to look after both, there is no chance 
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of ever clearing my father's memory from 
the disgrace of incurring debts he had no 
means to pay.* 

'Oh, Arthur, Arthur,' moaned his mother. 
* I think I could have borne anything else 
but this downcome to you.' 

She cried very bitterly for a time ; then 
she wiped her eyes and looked steadfastly 
at her son. 

* Is there no other way, Arthur ? Do n't 
you think that in time, if you kept on at 
the Bar, you might make enough and save 
enough? And we might pinch a little 
closer ourselves. I'm sure the girls 
would n't mind, if it was for your good.' 

'My dear mother, it will take many 
thousands, even when we have given up 
everything we have, to clear off all. And 
it will be years and years before I can hope 
to make at the Bar one quarter as much as 
the shop alone, properly managed, will 
bring in. If the creditors see me taking 
matters into my own hands, they will give 
me time. And I had a long talk with 
Wright two days ago. He means well 
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enough, though he has been a little remiss. 
He pointed out several ways in which the 
retail trade could be extended. I can see 
my way to managing that. I am not so 
clear about the works. It will be more 
difficult for me to get a good grip of the 
manufacturing part of the business ; still, I 
think if I can get a good hold of the men, 
and let them see that it is for their benefit 
as well as mine that we should work well 
together, we might make a good thing of 
it. But there is no question about the 
shop. If I live over it, as you and my 
father did, my expenses will be small; I 
shall be always on the spot, and the returns, 
in a year or two, may be doubled.* 

' Oh, Arthur 1 Arthur ! I can't bear to 
think of it 1 And Miss Mount — what will 
she say?' 

' There can't be much talk of marrying 
yet a while, mother, and when there is, I 
dare say she will be brave enough and true 
enough to see th6 thing as I do/ 

Mrs. Keightley shook her head. 

' I doubt it, Arthur. She is not a girl 
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who will ever be content to b^in life as 
her own people did, or your people, too, for 
that matter. Oh, it is very hard, Arthur, 
it is very hard,' she moaned, * after strug- 
gling and striving as your father and I did 
to make a gentleman of you, to see you 
come down like this — -just a tradesman Y 

* Now, my dear mother, can't you believe 
that a man may be a tradesman and a 
gentleman too ? — I believe it, and I shall 
make a very good ironmonger, I assure 
you.' Mrs. Keightley shuddered. 'And I 
shall do my best to get on with my men — 
both those in the shop and at the works.' 

'They're an ungrateful lot,' said Mrs. 
Keightley. ' Your father never could do 
anything with them — never satisfied, and 
always ready to strike for the least thing. 
Oh ! you have a deal of trouble before you, 
Arthur 1' 

' Won't you help me bear it, mother ? If 
I've a hard fight before me, won't you bid 
me God-speed, and say, " Go in and win "? 
Remember, the fight is not for my own ad- 
vancement or riches, but to clear my father's 
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name. You and I could not live in peace, 
mother, if any one was able to say he had 
wronged them/ 

* Oh, I do n't know how I shall live at 
all !* said Mrs. Keightley, * with a wretched 
little income — ^not so much as the girls and 
I had for dress, between us, and now to do 
for everything. And to see you, with your 
splendid abilities and education, throwing 
yourself away like this !' 

' No throwing away at all, mother. It is 
doing the work that is given me to do — 
the work that, as an honest man, seems the 
only work just now for me to do.' 

Mrs. Keightley buried her face in her 
handkerchief, and cried steadily for five 
minutes. Then she looked up, wiped her 
eyes, and went to Arthur and kissed him. 
Quite a change had come over her. There 
was a firm, determined look in the face, 
that for a time ennobled it. The little, 
petty lines that small ambition and grovel- 
ling aims had wrought seemed smoothed 
out by magic. 

* You are in the right, Arthur,' she said ; 
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^you are in the right. We have always 
been honest folks^ and paid our way, and 
we must do so. still. It's a hard thing to 
see you give all up, like this ; but it would 
be harder to be ashamed of your father. 
So God bless you, my boy — and — and — go 
in and win T 

There was a choking sob in her throat as 
she said the last words, but she kept it 
bravely down. Arthur put his arms round 
her and kissed her. 

* That's my own dear brave little mother 1 
A fellow ought to win the fight when he's 
got you on his side.' 

* I won't trouble you any more with 
complaints, Arthur. Your sisters and I 
will make what we have, do. You sha'n't 
hear a word about this from me again. 
But — but I'm afraid there's one disap- 
pointment in store for you. And it will 
be a very hard one, my poor boy — Mis^ 
Mount will never be content to take you 
as you are now. She is a pretty girl, and 
I dare say a good one ; but — but she is not 
good enough for my boy. She will never 
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understand why you have done this thing, 
Arthur, and she will look down on you for 
doing it.' 

' I think you are mistaken, mother,' he 
said gravely. 

* We shall see,' said Mrs. Keightley ; 
* but I know something of girls, Arthur, 
and I think I understand this girl. I hope 
it won't be so, dear ; I hope I'm mistaken, 
for you deserve a good wife, Arthur ; the 
best girl that ever trod shoe-leather would 
n't be too good for you. But I'm hinder- 
ing you now — 111 go away and count up 
the silver with Carry. We've plenty to do, 
the girls and I, to get things ready for the 
sale.' 
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CHAPTER XL 



LABORARE EST ORARE. 



When Mrs. Keightley had once decided on 
what it behoved her to do, she lost no 
time in doing it. The same business talents 
which had made her of such service to her 
husband in the earlier part of his career 
were now called forth by her son. She 
was of great assistance in preparing matters 
for the sale. And there was no keeping 
back, no concealment. The showy china 
on which she had set such store, the fine 
linen in which she had taken such pride, 
the massive silver which had been the glory 
of her heart — one and all were set ready 
for the auctioneer, with the exception of a 
few humbler articles of furniture and napery 
which would be required for domestic use. 
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But of the silver, not so much as a spoon 
was kept. 

* Nickel will be good enough for us till 
we stand straight with the world/ she said. 
*I began with Britannia metal when I 
married your father/ 

The girls seemed possessed by their 
mother's spirit. Perhaps, too, the great 
love they had for their brother sustained 
them. Arthur had no complaints or mur- 
murs from his womenkind to grieve him, 
even in the downfall of their fortunes and 
the shattering of their household gods, in 
which they had so behoved. 

It was settled that they would go and 
hve in London. Flo said she would study 
at Kensington, with a view to earning 
money some day, if only by copying pic- 
tures, should she not be fortunate enough 
to sell her own originals. Carry could do 
nothing to earn money. As things were, 
there was no occasion that she should do 
much, beyond saving and sparing, and 
cheering up her mother and sister. But 
if it had not been for that three hundred 
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jk jemr, which nothing more than a passing 
whim had induced Mr. Keightlej to settle 
on his wife. Carry might have added 
another to the arm j of reduced gentle- 
women wanting work, and unable to do it. 

They had decided on unfomished apart- 
ments to begin with. Thej would keep 
enoogh firom the sale for a few rooms and 
a kitchen, and they would take up a small 
servant with them whom Mrs. Keightley 
hoped to ' make something of/ as she had 
made of servants, years ago. * But when 
they get to a great house like this they 
are above their mistresses. I'm sure I 
have n't had a housemaid for years past 
who has n't been a much finer lady than 
I ever was T 

Mrs. Keightley looked forward with a 
little complacency to the teaching and 
training of this girl. They wished to 
leave Wilton Hall before the sale, and 
Arthur had decided on going up to town 
to secure rooms for them. Besides which, 
he had various matters of his own to 
attend to. His chambers to give up ; his 
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furniture, pictures, and books to dispose 
of. He had had a good allowance, and 
spent it freely. Some of his purchases 
ought to bring him in something, now; 
and he had friends of whom to take leave, 
friends whom, in his altered course of life, 
he might never hope to see again. 

He wrote to Nellie occasionally, and he 
had kind little letters back. She was 
sorry for his trouble, so were her own 
father and mother, who bade him keep 
heart, and sent friendly messages to him. 
He showed some of these letters to Mrs. 
Keightley, but she only shook her head in 
a way that was anything but encouraging. 

'Have you told her exactly what you 
mean to do, Arthur ? Have you told her 
about the shop, and your notion of living 
over it V 

* No, mother ; I think I can put it 
before her better by word of mouth than 
by letter. I shall let her see that it won't 
be such a dreadful thing for us to do what 
each of our fathers and mothers have done 
before us. I thought of staying at Car- 
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minster on my way down from London^ 
and laying my plans for the future before 
Mr. Mount. I am sure of his approval. 
If ever there was a man honest to the 
backbone, it's he.' 

* Yes ; I have always heard Mr. Mount 
very well spoken of. And no silks ever 
wore so well as those I bought of him. 
But he is n't Nellie, Arthur ; do n't you be 
too confident.' 

Arthur was too much in love to be any- 
thing else. The one hope, the one gleam 
of light in his life, was his belief that 
Nellie would be content to share his 
altered lot. Was it so presumptuous, 
after all ? If a girl is content to go to an 
Australian or Canadian farm with her 
lover, and endure solitude and hardships 
such as she would never meet with in 
England, surely it was not too much to 
think that she might be content to begin 
life on a lower level than she had originally 
expected, even if she had to give up, for a 
time at least, the society to which she had 
once thought herself entitled? So, in 
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spite of the sea of trouble weighing him 
down, in spite of the grief for a father, 
who, let his failings have been what they 
might, had always been a good father to 
him, Arthur felt hopeful and sanguine. 
He would do the duty of a son by his 
father, and clear his name ; he would add 
to his mother's income as soon as his 
means permitted, and he would make 
Nellie's life as bright and happy as it 
would be possible for him to do. He 
should have much to give up ; he had had 
his ambitions. There would be no career 
in Parliament — he had meant to make 
himself heard there ; he should never help 
the working men, of whom he came, as he 
had thought to help them ; but there 
would be other ways. God was giving 
him other work to do than that which at 
first had seemed destined for him. Who 
was he that he should murmur at the task 
appointed him ? 

He was thinking some such thoughts as 
these as he sat in his chambers the even- 
ing after his arrival, and looking round 
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lovingly on the books that he must part 
with, on the pictures, the acquisition of 
which had given him so much pleasure, 
and which, but a little while back, he was 
thinking would beautify the home he was 
to share with Nellie. And then there 
came a knock — a familiar, rather impera- 
tive knock — and in came Hailsham, look- 
ing as cheery, as self-satisfied as usual, 
but withal with a certain air of sympathy 
toning down his usual self-conscious- 
ness. 

* I am so glad to have found you in,' he 
said, ' and — and so sorry for your trouble, 
my dear fellow. Shall I cheer you up if 
I come and stay with you a little, or would 
you rather that I went away, and left you 
to meditate alone V 

* No ; I shall be very glad indeed to see 
you. I shall be in town a very little 
while, only while I can transact my neces- 
sary business, and I wanted to say good- 
bye to you and some others.* 

* Oh, but you'll soon be back among us 
all again. I suppose, just now, your mother 
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would like to have you with her as much 
as possible/ 

Hailsham knew there was a sale im- 
pending, and that many changes had 
taken place in the fortunes of the Keight- 
leys. The London papers had had much 
to say of the failure of the Carminster 
bank, and had hinted awkward things 
about the directors. He wanted to show 
Arthur how fully he sympathized with 
him, without speaking too plainly, but was 
not prepared to hear him dash into the 
subject at once, himself 

' My mother is coming to live in London 
with my sisters. I have to look out for 
rooms for them while I am here. But I 
have to go back for the sale. It is 
thought as well that I should be on the 
spot at the time. Then I have many 
other arrangements to make connected 
with my father's business, which I mean 
to take up and follow.' 

* The deuce you do 1 Then there'll be 
one good fellow lost to the Bar. But I 
suppose iron pays better than law. Is it 
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mines or works you will have to give your 
mind to V 

'Neither; that is, my father had no- 
thing to do with mines, or works either, in 
the sense you mean. There is a factory, 
with which something may be done, but 
he has had so much to do that he has 
rather neglected it of late. The shop near 
the factory, for which we all of us had 
rather a contempt, has a retail trade that 
may be worked up so that I may not only 
get a living at it, but succeed in doing 
what it must be the task of my life to do 
— pay the debts my father has left behind 
him.* 

* By George, Keightley ! you do n't 
mean to say you are going to turn iron- 
monger I' said Hailsham, in amaze, 

'Something like it, if I keep an iron- 
monger's shop, and sell everything in it 
that an ironmonger has to sell,' was the 
answer. 

Hailsham looked at him long and 
steadily ; then he said : 

'Do you know, Keightley, I always 
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thought you were a good fellow, but I 
never thought you were half as good as 
this. Now, that's a fine thing — a very 
fine thing for you to do, but you won't 
like the doing it. You'll have a dull life 
down there, near the shop, though you're 
not going to live over it, are you V 

* For some time to come ; till I see how 
things work. The business wants close, un- 
remitting attention from morning till night. 
There are some good rooms above; the 
situation is healthy, and if I mean to 
succeed in my task, I must begin as my 
father did before me. From his stoves to 
his saucepans he had a name, far and near, 
for good work. I must build that name up 
again, so that builders and housekeepers 
alike may come to me for the fittings of 
their houses and the plenishing of their 
kitchens. And I shall never do that if in 
any way I am' above my business. As to 
the want of society — if I were in a sheep- 
farm abroad, I should be far more lonely 
than inPrestville ; and though, possibly, you 
may think the sheep farm more aristocratic. 
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I do n't believe, if I were to turn everything 
available I have into gold to stock it, the 
returns would produce one half as much as 
they promise to do from the shop. Besides, 
I know a little of an ironmonger's business, 
and nothing whatever of a sheep-farmer's/ 
Hailsham leant his head on his folded 
arms, which he rested on the table, and 
then said presently : 

* Upon my soul 1 I think you are in the 
right ; and you are a good fellow, and I 
hope youll carry all before you. Oh I and 
I say, how do you mean to treat the work- 
ing man when you are his master V 

* Much as I should like him to treat me 
if he were my master. I mean to do fairly 
by him, and I hope to let him see the best 
thing for both of us will be for him to do as 
much by me. I shall have men of both 
classes under me — mechanics and shop- 
men — to say nothing of two or three clerks. 
But they're genteel, and do n t call them- 
selves working men at all. Indeed, IV^ a 
shrewd suspicion that a clerk often thinks 
he is far more of a gentleman than ^he 
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*' boss '' who keeps the shop. However, I 
mean to go into the busmess with the de- 
termination of doing my duty by all of 
them, and, after a fair trial, giving every 
man the sack who does n t do his by me.' 

' I envy you ; now upon my word I do T 
said Hailsham, looking at him meditatively. 
* YouVe got something to Uve for — a pur- 
pose in life, as they call it. Something to 
make it worth your while to get up in the 
morning for. '* Cut bono f *' that's what I say 
to myself when I wake sometimes and turn 
over on the other side — '* for all the world 
wants of me, I may just as well lie here 
for ever." ' 

* And do n't you think if you had an idea 
that there was something beyond this 
world, and some One — call Him what you 
will — higher, better, nobler than yourself, 
who, poor and small as you may be, took a 
little interest in your welfare, you might 
find the day better worth the living V 

* Well, I might, but then I can't, do n't 
you see. A fellow can't believe if he 
does n't know how. But I do believe this 
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— ^that you're a thorough good fellow, and 
that youVe got hold of something which 
will make your life a better one than mine. 
I mean better in this way, that you'll 
know what to do with it, and go straight on 
to the end. I wish I had such a firm hold 
of things as you have ; but somehow I can't 
get it. I wish in any way I could do any- 
thing that would make my life such a 
thorough, sound, compact, go-ahead thing 
as yours is. Perhaps it's the believing 
does it, but then if a fellow cav!t believe, 
what is he to do V 

Hailsham sat with his hands in his 
pockets, swinging one foot as if that would 
help him. 

' What's the good of it all ? What's to 
become of it all ? What's the need of it 
all ? And why are we here ? You seem 
to have found the answer to it, and to be 
just as content, now you have had what 
most fellows would call a regular knock- 
down blow, as you were when we all 
thought you were on the high-road to the 
Bench. I wish I were you, Keightley — I 
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wish I were you ; even if I had to take off 
my coat and hammer away at the forge Uke 
one of your men/ 

* Oh, there's plenty of hammering to be 
done, though of another sort. And, Hail- 
sham, do give up this forever looking into 
yourself ; forever asking the why and the 
wherefore of all things. I suppose, just 
now, my troubles are not weighing me 
down because I've no time to think of 
them. I've found my work, and mean to 
do it. Well, there's plenty of work for 
you, though in another way ; you showed 
me how to do some of mine. Do n't ask 
yourself about your belief, but work on. 
Some day Hght may come. If it does n't 
in this world, it will in the next ; but the 
work, while our brains and our bodies are 
in good order, we have always with us. 
Stick to the law, and you'll make as good a 
judge as if you were able to give a verdict 
on the Athanasian Creed ; and the men 
whom you are trying to help will never ask 
you whether you are a sound Churchman 
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or not Only impress them with your own 
belief in law and order, and the everlasting 
role of light, and you'll have done a good 
deaL Let the parsons — there are some 
gixnl men and wise men among them, 
especiaUy down in the East — come after 
you and say their say. Only, if you come 
across a man who does believe, even ignor- 
antly and foolishly as you may think, do n't 
argue or laugh away that belief. What 
seems a straw to you may be the plank that 
will keep him from the sea of drink and 
foulness and all impurities. Now, I've 
given you a long sermon, and forgotten to 
ask you if you'll have a smoke. There's 
the jar, and I'll have up some claret. It'll 
be a long while before we have a pipe to- 
gether again, old fellow.' 

* You'll let me come and see you in 
Prestville V 

* Oh yes ; and give you a hearty wel- 
come, and a spare bed as well, if you can 
stay a night or two ; and we'll have a pipe 
and talk over old times when the shop's 
shut up.' 
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Then they smoked with a will, and had 
further talk, but, whether good or bad, we 
must pass on to the affairs of the next 
dav. 



28—^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

*THE DUCHESS* DISMAYED. 

For it was the next day that Arthur fell 
in with Georgie Wade. It was in 
Kensington Gardens, as she was crossing 
them in the direction of her home. She 
met him frankly, with her usual air of 
honne camaraderie. 

' I have been thinking of you a good 
deal, lately,' she said, and her voice softened 
a little as she spoke. * I have been so sorry 
for your trouble.' 

^ Thank you,' he said, as he turned and 
walked by her side. * I was sure you 
would feel sorry, and I am very glad to 
have met you ; for in case I have not 
time to call on Lady Wade and say good- 
bye, I will trust you to pay my adieux, and 
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tell her how sorry I am that I have so 
much to do in London and so little time to 
do it in. I must go back as soon as I can, 
to wind up, as far as they can be wound up 
at present, my father's afeirs.' 

'Yes, but you wiU come and see us 
again when you return. We shaU be 
pleased to see you, so there is no need for a 
leave-taking now/ 

* I shall never, possibly, return to London 
to settle. Flying visits to my mother and 
sisters, who are coming to live here, are all 
I can allow myself for years. I do n't 
think you quite understand how bad things 
have been for us. There will be debts to 
pay, and calls on my late father's property, 
owing to the failure of the Carminster 
bank, which will make us very poor for a 
time. There will be enough to pay the 
debts and meet the calls if I put my 
shoulder to the wheel and carry on my 
father's business. The chances are I should 
never be able to do this if I stuck to the 
Bar, or, at least, not till I was old and grey- 
headed.' 
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Then he told her, much as he had told 
Hailsham, of his plans, and in what his 
father's business consisted. 

Luckily, her veil was down, so that he 
could not see that she grew paler and paler 
as he spoke ; but she heard him on quietly 
enough, and, when he had finished, said : 

* I think you are in the right, if there is 
nothing else to do — ^no other way/ 

* I see no other/ 

' Then that settles it. There is nothing 
else to be done. What does Nellie say to 
the change in your position V 

* I have not told her, yet ; but what can 
she say but what you have said, that, as 
my father's liabilities must be met, and 
this is the only way of meeting them, 
there is no other course for me to take ? 
We shall have to wait a little, and we shall 
have to begin life very differently from what 
we had thought of doing. So I repeat, 
what can she say but what you have said ? 
what any good, brave girl would say V 

* It will be a great sacrifice for you to 
make,' said Georgie Wade, who did not 
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care to talk too much of Nellie just then, 
perhaps because she understood her a little 
better than did her lover. 

* Yes, and it will be a sacrifice for her, 
though I will do my very best to lighten 
it. And then there is my mother. I have 
just been taking rooms for her in Vassell 
Street, so that Flo may be within walking 
distance of the Kensington School of Art. 
Flo hopes to make money some day. I 
hope to make money too, so that things 
may be easier for my mother. But mean- 
while all this is very hard on her. She is 
not young, and she is not in love, and she 
has lost my father.' 

* Would Mrs. Keightley like — would you 
Hke me to call on her ? and I might be of 
some use to your sisters by-and-by,' said 
Georgie, glad to find there might be some- 
thing she could do for the man whose self- 
sacrifice she appreciated better than the 
girl whom he loved was ever likely to do. 

* You might be of every use — you do n't 
know how much. They will be alone in 
London, excepting for Mrs. Pounsford, 
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and she is so far off, and her coachman is 
so afraid of overexerting his horse, that 
I doubt whether they will see much of 
her/ said Arthur; *and Flo would be 
glad of a little advice and help from one 
who knows what working women really 
are — now, too,' he added, with the shadow 
of a smile, * that she means to be a working 
woman herself/ 

* I will do whatever I can. I only wish 
I could do more ; but we girls are so ham- 
pered. But must you — must you, Mr. 
Keightley, really make this sacrifice V she 
asked, stopping for a moment and looking 
intently on him. 'It will be a very 
great one. Have you counted all the 
cost V 

* Do n't — do n't I' he said softly. * I have 
counted — I have taken everything into 
consideration, and I know I have no light 
task before me. Still, there is nothing else 
for it — nothing. I can never pay my 
fathers debts — I can never clear his 
name — in any other way.' 

' You might soon be making a fair income 
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at the Bar. Papa always speaks so hope- 
fully of you.' 

* Ah ! but, at the best, it would be years 
before I could reckon my income by more 
than hundreds at the Bar ; and by attend- 
ing to this business I can count it at once 
by thousands, which by common care and 
attention may be doubled. I have reckoned 
it all up. Miss Wade — this is the only 
course left open to me as an honest man.' 

* Then God forbid that I should seek to 
turn you from it !' Her heart swelled 
within her. She was proud of him. She 
did not dare trust herself to tell him how 
proud ; but when she was in her own room, 
and had flung off her wraps, there came the 
luxury of unchecked tears, partly for her- 
self, partly for him. 

* He has never counted all the cost,' she 
said. * NeUie will never keep her word to 
him, in the face of such a down come.' And 
oh I if it had only been herself who had 
had that word to keep. Not for mother 
or father, or pride or position, would she 
ever have broken it. 'I'd have sat in the 
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parlour behind the diiop/ ^e said^ 'and 
kept his booksy and k>oked after the ap- 
prenticesw Grone behind the cocmter if he 
had wished il Nothing — nothing that it 
behoved his wife to do woold hare seemed 
amaQ or unworth j. And oh t that Ndlie I 
— the pretty, silly, weak little heart will 
neTer have the strength for thi& And 
how wiQ he bear it when he learns the 
truth? Ohr Xeffier NeDie! I would 
hare clung to him through all I How 
hard it seems that you should have so 
much beauty, and I so little V 

She caught a sight of her tear-stained 
and swollen face. * IVe seen Nellie once, 
after a fit of crying, when she had heard 
that her father was ilL She's a tender 
little soul, though a shallow one, and she 
looked lovelier than ever, while I am per- 
fectly hideous. I heard one old gentleman 
once say he hated to see a plain woman 
laugh. It never seemed to him that she 
had any business to do it. I wonder if it 
ever occurred to him that plain girls c^n 
have their feelings as well as pretty ones. 
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and that we can sometimes love as well as 
laugh.' 

Meanwhile, Arthur was making the best 
of his way to Denmark Terrace. He 
must find time for Mrs. Pounsford, if he 
could not for Lady Wade. It was grow- 
ing late, and Mrs. Pounsford had dined 
— well, as usual. She always did her duty 
by herself in that particular. And she 
was spending the evening at home, having 
a small cold which required no small care. 
Punch sat by the dining-room fire with as 
much sympathy as he knew how to express 
for his mistress, who sipped at intervals a 
little warm claret and water, and read the 
Standard, She was Liberal, but not too 
Liberal, in her poUtical opinions, and she 
was always afraid of Gladstone going too 
far, and giving the working man too much 
his own way, so the Standard and she 
harmonized very well, especially as she had 
found herself, of late, growing rather more 
Conservative in her views. 

The dining-room looked the essence of 
solid, well-to-do comfort and respectability. 
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The pictures were good. The late Mr. 
Pounsford had from time to time invested 
his money wisely in them, as that money 
became more plentiful. They were land- 
scapes, mostly, which are always pleasant 
for the eye to rest on, and two or three 
fruit-pieces, which gave, Mrs. Pounsford 
considered, such an agreeable warmth and 
colour to a dining-room. The frames of 
the pictures were solid, good, and hand- 
some, like everything else. There was 
never an elderly lady who knew how to 
make the best of this world, and yet 
without forgetting to have an eye to the 
next, better than Mrs. Pounsford. 

She never felt lonely, even when most 
alone. She liked to have Nellie with her, 
because Nellie was pretty and pleasant to 
look at, and there was a certain air of dis- 
tinction about the girl which told with Mrs. 
Pounsford's more fashionable friends. But 
she had plenty of pleasant memories of the 
past and anticipations of the future — the 
future meaning where she should go next 
autumn, and how many dinner-parties she 
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had invitations for. She never let anything 
weigh on her mind or spoil her digestion. She 
had been sorry for her brother's losses, and 
had written to tell him that if the loan of a 
thousand or two, at reasonable interest, 
would be of service to him, she could 
arrange to let him have it. He had said 
that he was fortunately able to dispense with 
trespassing on her kindness ; and then she 
had felt satisfied that she had done all that 
could be required of an affectionate sister. 
She had heard, of course, of Mr. Keightley 's 
death, and his losses, and had settled that 
Nellie's engagement would be a long one. 
But, after all, that would not so much 
matter. Her future husband had brains 
and energy, and would be sure to get on, 
and she would spare the young couple a 
few hundreds towards furnishing, if need 
be — so much depended upon their starting 
well at first; and Nellie must come and 
live near her, so that she might have the 
use of her brougham for calls. And no 
one need know but what it was her own. 
And in return, Arthur Keightley would 
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make a most gentlemanly nephew, and take 
the end of her table at the little dinners 
she was so fond of giving, and gave so welL 
And the sense of favours received might 
make the young people, perhaps, more 
complaisant than they would otherwise 
have been. 

She looked up with a smile of welcome 
when Arthur entered. 

* Why did n't you come earlier, and 
have some dinner V she said. 

As to him, he had forgotten the fact 
that he had had no dinner at all, and not 
a very substantial lunch. He sat down 
by the bright little wood fire, and stroked 
Punch, who put out a little bit more of his 
tongue, and looked up with his glistening 
black beadlike eyes. 

* I have been so sorry to hear of your 
loss/ said Mrs. Pounsford, in a tone that 
conveyed the exact amount of sympathy 
needful for a man whom she had never 
seen. ' I hope your mother bears up well. 
She has had a good deal to try her, of 
late.* 
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* She is bearing up bravely. So are my 
sisters. You cannot tell what a help and 
comfort it is to me to see how well they 
accept their altered circumstances, and 
make the best of them. They are coming 
to live in London. I have been taking 
rooms for them in Vassell Street, Ken- 
sington, so that Flo may attend the School 
of Art, and see what she can do for her- 
self.' 

' Very praiseworthy, very praiseworthy 
indeed. I shall certainly call on vour 
mother when I can get as far as Kendng. 
ton ; but, you see, I have only one horse, 
and Thompson, my man, like all old ser- 
vants, is a bit of a tyrant, and won't let 
me have my own way always, even with 
my own carriage.' 

That woman never lived who had her 
servants in better order than Mrs. Pouns- 
ford. She paid them well, she fed them 
well, but in return she expected them to 
work well, and, above all things, to give 
implicit obedience. Thompson knew per- 
fectly that it was as much as his place 
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was worth to demur at driving his mis- 
tress out as far and as often as she pleased. 
But Arthur did not know this, and he 
simply said : 

' My mother will be very pleased to see 
you — and there is another friend who has 
promised to look after Flo a little. I met 
Miss Wade * 

* Oh 1 Georgie, of course I The idea of 
helping any one who is going to help her- 
self will be delightful to her. Georgie 
holds the new faith, which teaches that 
self-help and self-dependence are the chief 
duties of women. A good girl — a very 
good girl, Mr. Keightley, but a girl of 
our day, most decidedly. I like Georgie, 
but I do n't quite like her views. In my 
time women were content to be worked 
for and waited on.' 

* It is well for such as my sisters that 
there are such as Miss Wade to encourage 
them. There will be very little waiting 
on for them. I don't think you really 
know our full position, Mrs. Pounsford/ 
and he gave her a sketch of it, concluding 
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with: 'Now you see what is before 
me.' 

' Pardon me ; I do n't think I do quite 
see. Your father, it seems, has left an 
immense amount of debts and liabUities 
behind him, and your mother and you are 
resolved to clear all off if possible. Very 
much to your credit, I'm sure, and your 
mother is going to live on a very small 
income, and your younger sister is going 
to see if she can paint china, or draw de- 
signs, or do something of the kind ; and 
you think of carrying on your father's 
business and givmg up the Bar, which I 
must say, my dear Mr. Keightley, seems 
to me the greatest mistake you ever made 
in your life.* 

' It is the only way I can see by which 
my father's debts can be paid,' he an- 
swered. 

* But is it so absolutely necessary that 
they should be paid? In full, I mean. 
Surely some composition with the credi- 
tors might be arranged, by which your 
mother might have something like a 

VOL. II. 29 
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sufficient income, and you might be spared 
the necessity of sacrificing your whole life 
for what I really must say seems a sheer 
piece of quixotism. You can^t pay if your 
fisither has n't left you the means to do it 
with. And the idea of throwing away 
your prospects at the Bar, at which there 
is not the slightest doubt of your ultimate 
success, and burying yourself in a foundry- 
I think it was a foundry your father 
owned V 

^ And a shop as well. The retail trade 
can be worked up there, if I stick to it ; so 
from that source alone, I ought in a 
few years to be able to clear off every- 
thing.* 

* A shop 1' cried Mrs. Pounsford, in a 
tone that evinced her great dislike to the 
word ; * but of course you will have a fore- 
man there, and confine yourself to the 
works V 

' I shall be my own foreman at both. 
My poor father has not been looking after 
things so closely as he might have done, 
lately ; but the shop will be my main stay. 



h^i 
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The business there is susceptible of great 
improvement.' 

' And what does my niece say to all this, 
Mr. Keightley? asked Mrs. Pounsford 
with a colour rising in her cheeks and a 
tone that was by no means cordial. 

'I have n't gone into particulars with her 
or with Mr. Mount yet. I mean to stop 
at Carminster on my way to Prestville, in 
order to do so; but I have very httle 
anxiety on that score. I think I know 
Nellie well enough to say that she will be 
one with me in this matter.' 

' I would n't be quite so sure of that^ 
Mr. Keightley.' 

' She would n't be worth an honest man's 
loving if she could wish me to act other- 
wise/ he said hotly. 

'I doubt whether she will take your 
view of things. I should hope for her own 
sake she will not. She accepted you when 
you were in one position, to which she was 
admirably adapted ; you have no right to 
complain if she will not sink with you to 
that inferior one which you are so madly 

29—2 
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taking up. I am Teiy plain with you, Mr. 
Keightley, bat I am an old woman, and a 
matter-of-fact one, and I do n't understand 
knight-errantry. Will you ring the bell for 
some tea? My cold and this rather un- 
pleasant conversation have been too much 
for me. — ^Thank you; you are not going 
away yet ? Will you stay and have tea, 
toor 

She asked him coldly, stiffly ; and if she 
felt tired, Arthur was much more so. So 
he went away, having only the frigidest 
handshake from the old lady, who had Pen 
in to pour out her tea, and cried a little — 
which she had not done since her husband 
died — as she sipped the beverage, and told 
the faithful waiting-woman of the cruel 
disappointment she had had. 

' For I liked him, Pen ; he's a fine, manly 
young fellow, and if he had stuck to the 
Bar, we should have seen him Chief 
Justice. But, of course, for a niece of 
mine to throw herself away like that would 
be out of the question. We must have 
her up. Pen — we must have her up 1 and 
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see about another husband for her. She 
can't be buried in Carminster, and left to 
cry her eyes out because this young 
fellow is bent on making a fool of him- 
self I' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MISS vesey's condescension. 



How still and quiet the Close at Carminster 
looked^ after the wear and tear, the noise 
and dust of London I And the house 
where Arthur Keightley sought admittance 
was the stillest, quietest of all. But no stag- 
nation in its stillness — ^you had only a scene 
of exquisite repose and cleanliness when 
you entered its walls, making you feel 
that for a wayfarer, tired with the world's 
din, there could be no better resting-place 
than this. 

There was no sign in the house of the 
altered fortune of the owner. The old 
mahogany furniture was so good that it 
would last and look handsome as long as 
John Mount and his wife should want chau^ 
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or tables. The pictures — John Mounts 
taste was as good as his late brother-in- 
law's — brightened up the place, though it 
was not likely that more would be added to 
their number. In the drawing-room the 
old china bowls were full of freshly gathered 
lilac, and everywhere the place was as 
speckless and spotless as it always seems to 
be in every habitation presided over by a 
mistress descended from the Friends. 

One serving-maid— the best-trained and 
the best-paid had been dismissed, when a 
suitable place had been found for her — and 
Mrs. Mount and Nellie now took on them- 
selves the light duties which before had 
fallen to Sarah's share. One of these duties 
was occupying Mrs. Mount now. Instead 
of her beautiful fine knitting, she was deftly 
darning fine table-napkins. But her work- 
basket and its appointments were so 
pretty, the work itself so good, that there 
seemed nothing unsuitable to a drawing- 
room in it. 

She welcomed Arthur with her usual 
gentle kindness. 
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' I am so glad to see thee, Arthur. We 
have been much concerned and troubled for 
thee. My husband will soon be in to tea, 
and Nellie also. She has gone on a 
message for me to some friends. Canst 
thou stay the night ? If so, I will have a 
bedroom made ready for thee 1' 

'I think I ought to get on to Prest- 
ville at once,' said Arthur. ' That is, as 
soon as I have seen Mr. Mount and Nellie. 
My mother will be expecting me.* 

' Thy poor mother 1 Her troubles have 
been very sore. How does she bear up 
under them ?' 

' Wonderfully well 1* Arthur began, and 
then Mr. Mount came in — a little earlier 
than usual. They were not busy that day, 
he said, and it was a good thing, for he 
should have time for a talk with Arthur 
before Nellie came in. 

* We have been hard hit,' he said, * both 
of us, my lad, since I saw you last.' 

Upon which, Arthur told them in full of 
his father's losses, and his plans for the 
future. Mr. Mount took it all quietly. 
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' I have heard something of it/ he said. 
' It was only last night I was telling the 
wife that some such rumour had reached 
me. Yesterday was our market-day, you 
may remember, wheu-^the news from all 
the country side, far and near, comes into 
Oarminster ; and I was told that you were 
going to take the shop and foundry into 
your own hands.' 

* It will be a great change for thee,' said 
Mrs. Mount, looking at Arthur with a 
motherly tenderness. ' Thou art so fond of 
study and of books, and we had always 
felt, my husband and I, that thou wert 
likely to come to great honours at the 
Bar, and be of much service in thy genera- 
tion.' 

' I hope to be of service as it is, though 
in another way,' said Arthur ; * but I 
shall feel the change. Yes, I shall feel it 1* 
There was a ring of pain in his voice as 
he spoke. Mrs. Mount's sympathy had 
unmanned him for the moment. 'But 
one has to do things sometimes without 
asking whether they are hard or easy — 
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only whether they are right. Now, that 
does seem right to me ; for I do n't see any 
other way by which I can pay my father's 
debts ; and that, whether hard or easy, 
is the thing that I must do.' 

'Yes, that must be done, if it is possible 
for you to do it,' said John Mount ; * and 
my girl and you will have to wait before 
you can come together, in that case. I 
can't give her what I had meant to do, 
remember, Arthur.' 

* If Nellie will be content, we need not 
wait so very long. Some time must 
elapse to set things straight — some further 
time is due to my father's memory — but 
then, if she will not mind beginning life 
quietly and simply, much as our fathers 
and mothers began before us, I think we 
might venture. And I do n't want to 
take anything from you, sir. As you say, 
we have both been hard hit. I only hope 
you will see no objection to Nellie's home 
being so different from the one I had 
thought to find for her when I asked you 
to give her to me.' 
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* My word is my bond, and I have given 
it/ said John Mount, quietly. *It will 
rest with my girl herself ; but if she loves 
you as her mother loved me, I do n't think 
you will have much to fear. Eh, wife V 

' It must rest with her,' said Mrs. 
Mount ; ' but if she is wise, she will take 
thee, Arthur. Thou art a good and tender 
son, and I should give her to thee in all 
confidence ; but I cannot answer for her. 
She ha^ had a different training from mme, 
and her thoughts and ways are not like 
ours always — but I should be glad to have 
thee as a son.' 

Meanwhile Nellie had been hearing 
the rumour which had reached her father 
the day before, and which he and 
her mother had intended she should first 
learn from her lover himself. She had 
gone with some fresh spring flowers to the 
Misses Vesey, protSgSes and friends of Miss 
Todd and Mrs. Mount. They were three 
ladies, neither young nor pretty, nor in 
any way distinguished but for their exces- 
sive gentility, who lived next door to Miss 
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Todd in a house that had formerly been 
occupied by a very clever Methodist 
minister, one Grantley Germaine, who 
afterwards astonished all Carminster by 
going over to the Church. 

The Misses Vesey were very poor, and 
were very much ashamed, not of their 
poverty, but of the fact that now and then 
they found some employment or other 
which brought in a little much-needed 
money. Their father had been a pro- 
fessional man of no great status, and he 
had brought up his daughters to be 
married, and husbands had not been forth- 
coming. All the available cash Mr. Vesey 
had he had spent, with the exception of a 
small life insurance, in starting his three 
sons in life. They had all left Carminster, 
had married, and found plenty to do with- 
out helping their sisters, who, at their 
father's death, found themselves with the 
merest pittance between themselves and 
the workhouse. 

Then came the pinching and paring, the 
striving to make both ends meet and keep 
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up appearances, that is only known to the 
poorer members of our respectable classes. 
And they could bear the poverty, but they 
could not bear that it should be known. 
They had a few pupils, and talked of dear 
young friends staying with them on account 
of their health. Then, when the pupils 
went — ^for, somehow, keeping a boarding- 
school, however small, in this stealthy 
fashion, never answers— SeUna went to 
Scotland as a governess ; and then all Car- 
minster who cared to know learned that 
the youngest Miss Vesey was on a visit in 
the Highlands, and that my Lord Fife had 
praised her sketch of Cawdor Castle, and 
Lady Glamis had borrowed a pattern of 
thistles for her crewel work. But, after a 
time, Miss Selina Vesey came home with 
her lungs all the weaker for the keen 
Scotch air. And then the sisters had taken 
to fine art embroidery and china painting ; 
but if anybody called and found them 
engaged in these pursuits, they were 
always led to believe that the sisters were 
working for a bazaar which was to be 
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started for the benefit of some church to 
be built anywhere from the Hebrides to 
Nova Scotia. 

But it was the old story of the ostrich 
hiding its head and thinking itself unseen ; 
of the boy being torn to death by the fox, 
whose existence he would not betray. The 
ostrich is always seen^ and the fox's tail is 
sure to peep out in such cases. Everyone 
in Carminster knew how poor the Misses 
Vesey were, and if they pitied the 
poverty, only derided the pride. But Miss 
Todd, though her soul swelled within her 
at the idea of three full-grown women, with 
brains and fingers, being ashamed to own 
that they knew how to use their brains 
and fingers to keep themselves from 
starving, found ways to help them. She 
was always having hampers of good things 
from her great friend Lady Mary Dal- 
maine — hampers whose contents Lady 
Mary well knew would be distributed 
where most needed ; and the Misses Vesey 
often received contributions to their larder, 
delicately given. Then Miss Todd found 
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work for them from the same source. 
Lady Mary wanted a terra-cotta plaque 
for her morning room, and a cloak em- 
broidered for her daughter's first-bom, and 
Miss Todd acted as her agent. 

These flowers that Nellie had brought 
this afternoon were for the plaque. Mrs. 
Mount had found her way so far into the 
confidence of the three sisters, that they 
had entrusted her with some of their fine 
needlework for disposal in the shop. It 
was lying by — really doing no good — and 
though of course they should not like it 
to be known, etc., etc. 

Nellie had no patience with them, she 
told her mother. If they wanted the 
money, why could n't they own it ? But 
Mrs. Mount was older and more tolerant. 

* It is the way they were trained, child. 
I trust women are growing wiser now; 
but still, most of us, I think, have too 
many small vanities of our own to throw a 
stone at the Misses Vesey.' 

I doubt whether Nellie, at least, should 
have thrown so much as a grain of sand. 
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The sisters were all at work when Nellie 
came. Miss Vesey was knitting babies' 
socks. Thanks to Mrs. Mount, they were 
regularly disposed of at a fancy shop, 
whose owner never asked, though I have no 
doubt she guessed, where they came from. 
Selina was painting a china cup, and 
Harriet was already engaged with the 
wonderful cloak that they were going to 
send dear Lady Mary for the grandson of 
Sir George, their former Dean. 

To have heard the affectionate way in 
which they spoke of Lady Mary and the 
Dean, no one would have thought that a 
certain number of sovereigns were to be 
paid for this cloak when completed. 

Nellie admired the designs for the gar- 
ment, and gave Selina the flowers for the 
plaque, but was conscious — she could not 
tell, however, why — of a certain difference — 
a gentle looking down, a tolerant condescen- 
sion, in the manner of the sisters— espe- 
cially of Miss Vesey — towards her, that 
was perplexing. They had always before 
generously condoned the fact of her father 
being in trade, on accoviwt of the great 
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possibilities that lay before Nellie herself. 
She was to marry well, quite out of the 
ranks of the Carminster bourgeoisie ; with 
her education and her London experiences, 
80 much lay open to her ; and at one time, 
when there had been a little stir in the 
city on account of the persevering atten- 
tions of Sir Brooke Comill, Miss Vesey 
had said with marked urbanity, when 
alluding to them and to the exalted rank 
of the lover : 

' But, after all, my dear Nellie, we were 
hardly surprised, for my sisters and I look 
on you quite as one of ourselves.' 

What was it that made her now feel as 
if the Misses Vesey did not look on her in 
that light 1 It was no alteration in them ; 
they looked as they always did — poor, faded, 
neat — in the old dresses that were worn so 
carefully. The room, with its blue china 
that had been handed down for generations, 
its well-worn furniture, its few sketches 
and bits of ornamental needlework, that 
no purchaser would buy, was exactly the 
same — the change seemed in herself. It 
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was as if the Misses Yesey were looking on 
some one who was no longer on their own 
level, bnt who had sank to a point where 
all social intercourse on their part must be 
marked by condescension. 

' You are looking: very well, Nellie, and 

yo« b«.r it wondeAUy Wei, it i, very 
good of you, and of course it will make no 
difference to us. We shall always look 
upon you just the same.' 

It was Miss Yesey who spoke ; and the 
affability, the tolerance of her tone, was 
astounding to Nellie. 

' I do n't know what you mean,' she said 
presently. ' I have no more to bear to- 
day than I have had to bear for some 
W'Oeks. Of course it is very sad, but one 
must keep up one's courage.' 

' You are certainly keeping up yours, 
Nellie/ said Miss Selina ; ' but perhaps you 
have known of Mr. Keightley's intention 
from the first, and so this is no surprise to 
you. Of course, it is very praiseworthy of 
him, if he can't keep his mother and sisters 
in any other way ' 



ku. 
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*No — they say it is more to pay his 
father's debts/ said Miss Vesey. 

* No ; I heard it was because he could n't 
marry Nellie without doing so/ said Miss 
Vesey. ' You ought to be flattered, dear, 
at such a sacrifice being made for you ; but 
still I don't think you should have allowed 
it. I would rather be the wife of the poorest 
gentleman, myself, than of the richest 
tradesman in Cheapside. And with your 
bringing-up, and your ideas.' 

* Never mind, Nellie, if he makes you a 
good husband,' said Miss Harriet, who was 
the especial pet of the sisterhood. ' Per- 
haps it's better to marry at once, and live 
over a shop, than to wear your life out in 
waiting. And after all, it is different for 
you from what it would be for us. You can't 
be expected to look at things just as we do.' 

' And we shall always be pleased to see 
you,' said Miss Vesey, 'though we cannot 
promise to visit you ourselves. That I 
do n't think we could do,' she added, turning 
to her sisters, * even if Prestville was not 
ten miles away.' 
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Nellie looked despairing. 

' Will you have the goodness to tell me 
what you mean^ for I do n't understand a 
word of it I' she said ; and then the three 
sisters burst forth all together.: 

' You have n't heard — ^you do n't know — 
nobody has told you — that Mr. Arthur 
Keightley is going to carry on his father's 
business, himself, live over the shop, and 
take you there with him V 

' I do n't think he will do that/ said 
Nellie quietly. * But this is the first time 
I have heard of his intentions, and I should 
doubt whether you have been correctly in- 
formed.' 

* I hope not, I am sure/ said Miss Vesey 
solemnly. * It would be a sad thing for you, 
Nellie. You would be lost to all society; 
for, as I said, your old friends might receive 
you — we should, decidedly — but they could 
n't visit you.' 

Nellie took her leave soon after this, and 
Diet Miss Todd. She was just going home, 
and to her she narrated with a little anger 
the ' nonsense ' she had heard. 
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* It can't be true, of course !' she said. 
' Arthur has too much respect for himself, 
and for me, even to dream of such a thing. 
But who can have set a story Uke this 
going ? Have you heard of it. Miss 
Todd V 

' Yes ; and I believe it is true, Nellie ; — 
and youVe always held your head up 
pretty high, my dear; but hold it up 
higher than ever now. Your young man 
has the right stuff in him! If I had 
known such an one forty years ago, and 
he'd thought me good enough for him, 
I would n't have been Miss Todd to-day. 
By what I hear, he is going to clear his 
father's name — ^payoff every penny he owes, 
even if he has to put up the shop shut- 
ters himself or hammer away at the forge. 
That's a man worth the winning, NelUe I 
And if your father and mother will only 
let you do it — and I think they will — ^go 
and live over the shop with him ; keep his 
books, and his house, and help him on his 
way as only a good wife can. Good-bye, 
my dear. I must go in to my tea now, for 
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Charlotte has got a fresh bonnet and a new 
young man, and I've promised to spare her 
out early this evening; 

And Nellie walked home, stunned, dis- 
mayed, horror-struck, with a vague feel- 
ing that life was n't worth Uving, and the 
sooner the world came to an end the 
better. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'l CANNOT DO it/ 

' It could not be true ; it was quite impos- 
sible that it should be/ That was what 
she said as soon as she had recovered her- 
self sufficiently to say or think anything. 
And if Arthur really was bent on doing so 
mad, so foolish, so degrading a thing, why, 
it was out of the question that he could 
expect her to acquiesce in it I She would 
wait, and be content to begin Ufe on a 
small income, and practise all sorts of eco- 
nomies ; but do this thing she never would. 
It was all very well for Miss Todd to talk ; 
she was always so odd and peculiar, and 
she went her own way without troubling 
herself about any one ; but for her, Nellie, 
to be looked down on by Miss Johnson, pa- 
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tronized by the Misses Vesey, and calmly told 
that, though they might receive, they could 
not visit her, would be too insupportable. 

And when she came home, and went up- 
stairs, she saw, the moment she entered the 
room, that her worst fears were true. Arthur 
had come with the intention of telling 
her father and mother how bent he was on 
spoiling his life and hers — and they had 
given him their approval. 

Arthur flushed with pleasure as he saw 
her, and took her hand. 

Mrs. Mount glanced at her husband. 

'John, I am sure the tea is ready, and 
thou must be thirsty. Come down, and 
I will give thee some. And, Nellie, do 
thou bring Arthur down presently. He 
must be refreshed a little before he goes on 
his way to Prestville.' 

Arthur drew the girl to him when they 
were alone. 

* We have had a good deal to bear, my 
darling, since we parted. But your folks 
and mine are bearing it bravely, and we 
must be as brave as they are.' 
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*I can be brave enough in my way, 
Arthur, and I can bear a good deal/ she 
said, releasing herself gently from him ; 
* but I do n't think I can quite bear what I 
have heard to-day — that is, if it is true/ 
And she told him of the news that had 
met her ears. * Is there anything in it V 
she said, when she had finished, looking at 
him with quivering lips, 

*Yes — the truth is in it. I wish you 
could have heard it first from myself I am 
afraid you will feel it at first, NeUie ; but 
it is better for us, surely, to begin life in the 
first-floor over a shop, and feel that we are 
doing the duty that has been set us, than 
to wait and wait till the best of life is 

gone.' 

' But what a life it will be I Not worth 
living r she cried indignantly, but with the 
tears in her eyes. 

' Not worth Uving — when we shall be 
together — when we shall have health and 
youth to start with? It will be a comfort- 
able home : there are good rooms, and we 
can make them pretty. We shall not have 
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to walk far to get out of the town, and in a 
few years, if things go well, we may be able 
to Uve away from the business. There 
will be drawbacks, I admit, but I will do 
my very best to make them light to you. 
We sha'n't have much society, in the 
usual sense of the word ; but I dare say 
we shall have a few friends— I can answer 
for one or two of my own.' 

* I can't do it,' she cried passionately. 
We are not fit for it, Arthur, neither you 
nor I. What should we do, with our educa- 
tion, our ideas, in such a life ? We shall 
be so dreadfully misplaced. I do n't mind 
poverty, but not thai! the vulgarity, the 
sordidness ' 

* There need be neither one nor the other,' 
he said, in tones so stern that Nellie would 
have thought it impossible he could use 
such to her. * Was there ever a man less 
sordid than your father ? A woman more 
free from every taint of vulgarity than 
your mother ? And how did they begin 
their life ? As to our education, it will 
have done little indeed for us if it will 
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unfit us for the practical uses of life. You 
would go wiUi me, I dare say, if I asked 
you to come to an Australian sheep-farm, 
a Canadian settlement, where your life 
would be far duller and lonelier than in an 
English town. But you shrink from this 
because it seems stepping down from the 
position to which you believed yourself 
entitled. Oh, Nellie ! I thought you were 
too true a woman to let such wretched con- 
siderations influence you.* 

Nellie sobbed, but made no answer. The 
sobs were enough to bring Arthur to her 
feet. 

' I am a brute,' he said, ' to speak to you 
like this. My poor little Nellie ! I know 
it must seem hard at first. We are all, 
even the best of us, such slaves to the con- 
ventionalities. But only look at the thing 
rightly, my darling. I must, to be an 
honest man, descend some steps in the 
social scale, and I must ask the girl who 
has given me her love to descend with me. 
But, so help me Heaven I 111 do my best to 
make you what amends I can. In time I 
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may win back all my father lost, and give 
you as good a home, as ever he gave my 
mother. I can never give you what I had 
hoped to give. Great lawyers win great 
honours sometimes, and I had hoped to win 
some for you, my darling. Well, all that 
must be at an end. It is a plainer and a 
homelier lot I am asking you to share. It 
has its drawbacks and its disagreeables, 
even for me. But I think of nothing, care 
for nothing, so long as I am^ in the^ right 
road, and have you by my side. Nellie, 
my dearest I won't you help me in this new 
and uphill path of mine ? Don't you love 
me enough to tread it with me ?' 

She drew back from the arm with which 
he would have encircled her. 

' I can't 1* she said softly. * Arthur, I — 
I'm not good or brave. If I were like 
Georgie Wade, it might be diflferent — she 
is so strong in herself, she would care 
nothing for what people might say or 
think. Oh I I wish I were like her ! But 
I can't change my nature. I am frivolous 
and shallow. I have often thought I 
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was n't good enough for you, Arthur ; you 
have always overrated me.' 

* No, dear, never ! But I'll not take 
your answer now. I have taken you too 
much by surprise. You must have time to 
look at the thing all round.' 

* I shall never look at it in the light you 
would have me,' she answered. ' Once for 
all, Arthur, it is impossible. I could not 
lead such a Ufe as you propose.' 

She looked firm enough now. There was 
very little sign of ^relenting on her 
beautiful face. Still Arthur would not 
despair. 

' I won't urge you further now, dear,' he 
said ; * I must go and say good-bye to your 
father and mother, and then make my way 
to Prestville. You will think better of all 
this, in time. It will not be you if you let 
these wretched trifles ruin both our lives. 
I beUeve that we could make them very 
beautiful and very happy, even over a shop.' 

He smiled as he spoke; but there was 
no answering smile with her. He was 
confident, sure, that she would yet give 
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hen^ to Ixim. A mas suid woman, strm^ 
in tbe lore that iKNmd them together, 
oogfat not to be parted becanae thej had to 
make a step or two down in the world. 
And he went down to ihe dining-room 
with a cheerful &ce. 

* Nellie is not quite of mj waj of thinking 
yet, Mrs. Mount, but she will cmne to it in 
time ; I have no fear/ 

Bat Nellie's mother had. She looked in 
the girl's hce and saw it gra^e and down- 
cast There was littiie light for b lover's 
eyes to feast on there. Nellie kept silence 
till he went away ; then she flung herself 
on her mother's neck. 

' I can't do it, mother I I shall never be 
able to do it !' 

' Art thou ashamed of thy own £sither, 
child V said Mrs. Mount gently. * It is but 
to begin as we began.' 

' Oh, but it is so different I I had never 
thought of anything like this. Mother, 
you must tell him that I cannot bring my- 
self to do it I I should make him and my- 
self miserable if I did.' 
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Her motiier looked at her sadly, then 
turned to her husband. 

* We should have trained her otherwise, 
John. I doubt it is too late to set things 
right, now/ 

John Mount looked grave and stern. 
His girl had given her word, and ought not 
to go back from it. But he felt that his 
wife was right. They had not trained 
Nellie for such a life as was now offered 
her. True, they had never thought such an 
one would have been offered her. But a 
woman such as his Hannah would be able 
to meet such reverses bravely. 

* Thy mother would never have played 
fast and loose with me in this way,' said 
John Mount. * If I had only had a garret 
to offer her, and had had to go out to day 
work, she would have married me once her 
word was given. And there is the true 
stuff in young Keightley. He will make a 
rich man, yet ; and what's better, he will be 
a good husband, once he finds the woman 
who has the sense to value him for what he 
is. I'm sorry, child, that woman is n't like 
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to be you. We must say no more to her, 
wife — the wilful one must have her way ; 
perhaps her eyes may open in time. Let's 
hope it may not be too late/ 



CHAPTER XV. 



Arthur's new life. 



Miss Elinor Mount had not a very pleasant 
time of it for the next few months. Car- 
minster seemed as it always had seemed — 
Tery dull. She did not care for the Dorcas 
meetings, nor for any of the girls she met 
at the chapel, with the exception of Khoda 
Blount. And Rhoda and she were not 
quite so united in their views as they had 
been. For to the former it seemed that 
Arthur Keightley, whether he was work- 
ing at a forge, or standing behind a counter, 
was Arthur Keightley still, and well worth 
any girl's loving. All the better for 
his strict adherence to what he thought 
right. 

' Your friends would have stood by you, 
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Nellie/ 8he sadd, 'and r^pected jou as 
mach as ever. And, as mother often says, 
^'a lady is a ladj stOl," let her many whom 
she may. Yoa know &ther was not jost 
mothers eqoal, and yet she has never 
regretted taking him/ 

Nellie had no sympathy for the bygone 
love affairs of Mr. and Mrs. Blount. It 
seemed so hard to fancy little^ meek, pale 
Mr. Bloant a lover — or faded, washed-out 
Mrs. Blount being courted. Something 
must be forgiven her. It is so difficult for 
the young, pretty heroines of romance to 
realize that the middle-aored, uninterestingr 
mothers of families have had their day — 
that they, too, have had their time of 
roses. Poor, faded souls ! For whom 
now, in the garden of life, nothing but 
potatoes and cabbages seem to be worth 
their care ! 

Arthur wrote to her sometimes, but she 
would not answer his letters. 

* What is the use V she said to Rhoda. 
* All is over between us ; let him think 
what he will.' 
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She helped her mother in needlework 
and lighter household duties, went on the 
small errands involved by Mrs. Mount's 
many kindly charities, took walks with her 
father in the country, and with her mother 
on the Ladies' Walk, kept up her music, 
her dancing, her French and German, and 
found her hfe rather a wearisome thing. 

Mrs. Pounsford wanted to have her in 
London for the season. But John Mount 
was firm in keeping his daughter at home. 

' Sister Margaret is a clever woman,' he 
said to his wife ; * but I doubt whether she 
is just the best person to have much to do 
with Nellie, now — especially if we want to 
get this nonsense out of her head.' 

For both Mr. and Mrs. Mount hoped 
still to have Arthur Keightley as their 
son-in-law. He was a man after their own 
hearts. Mrs. Mount wrote to him, if her 
daughter did not, and she told him to 
have hope and patience. 

* We may not have been too wise in the 
way we brought up our child, but we w^ere 
richer than we are now, when we began it ; 
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and she may learn wisdom in time. But 
we must give her time. We cannot force 
her; 

Arthur kept up heart and hope, and 
made way with his business. His father 
had been a hard master, but of late had 
had so many things to see to, that the 
men, both in shop and foundry, had taken 
matters easily, excepting now and then 
when * the old one ' was down on them, 
and swore, and threatened, and abused 
them right and left, and then went on his 
way thinking he had set matters to rights, 
for a time at least, and they went on theirs 
just as carelessly as ever. 

They had thought, when Arthur took 
the helm, to take matters more easily than 
ever. * Book-learning never yet helped a 
man to keep a shop ; and what should our 
Oxford student know of steel and iron V 
But they found that book-learning meant 
brains, and the brains meant business. 
The young master, too, never swore, and if 
he used threats, which he sometimes had 
to do in cases of disobedience or idleness, 
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did so in the mildest manner possible, but 
always kept his word. 

How much or how little he knew of 
the business he never let them know, 
but they found, when a strike had been 
threatened at the foundry, that he could 
take off his coat and work at the forge 
with the best. There was no dirt, no dis- 
order, allowed in the shop ; and when the 
master was there he was quietly civil and 
attentive to the poorest or the richest 
customer alike. He had to dismiss, after 
due warning, two or three of his men; 
with the others he dealt fairly and libe- 
rally. Wages were paid on Friday night, 
so that the wife might have the money in 
good time for the Saturday*s marketing, 
and books were sent to the Working Men's 
Club, and a bagatelle-board, as a counter- 
attraction to those at the public- houses. 
The young master seemed bent on doing 
his duty to the full — by his customers, by 
his men, and by himself — which last meant 
by the dead father who had left him such 
an incubus of debt to clear off. 
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His friends did not lose sight of him. 
When the assizes were on, some came 
over from Carminster and had a pipe in 
the snug sitting-room, with its books, over 
the shop. One or two stayed away, from 
motives of delicacy, they said ; ' it would 
hurt Keightley's feelings so, to see 
them.' 

Nothing of the sort ; he had no feelings to 
be hurt in that way. He had done nothing 
that he was in the slightest degree ashamed 
of. His father s debts had to be paid, and 
he had taken the most direct way of paying 
them. Hailsham came and spent a week 
with him, and became rather popular with 
the men at the club, and looked on at the 
foundry, smoked many pipes, and talked 
over many books with his host, and went 
back feeling fully satisfied that Arthur was 
likely to make a very good thing of his life, 
after all. 

Nor did Arthur want for other society. 
People are worth talking to, sometimes, 
though society may consider them below 
itb^ b#r, j^here were two or three old- 
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established tradesmen, men of an older 
school and date than his father, who had 
seen Mr. Keightley ascend far beyond their 
level, and then collapse — * go up like a 
rocket, and come down like one/ as one of 
them expressed it. Perhaps they had 
looked a little grudgingly on his sudden 
riches ; might not have been altogether 
displeased at his downfall ; but they were 
ready enough to give any help they could 
to the son who was putting his shoulder to 
the wheel in such good earnest. One of 
these was a staunch Conservative of the 
old-fashioned Tory type ; another, a 
thorough Radical. Each had plenty to 
say for his own opinions, each would have 
liked to win Arthur over to his side, and 
for each he acquired a hearty respect and 
liking. These men had not lived all their 
years for nothing, as Arthur found before 
long. 

Then there were the doctor and the 
parson, and their wives, who would have 
had Arthur to tea with them a great deal 
more often than he would have cared to 
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come. And both doctor and parson were 
glad to have a talk with him over his 
books, and borrow one now and then. On 
the whole, he was not at a loss for a little 
friendly society, and his brains were not 
likely to rust for want of a little interchange 
of thought. He was much happier in his 
new hfe than he had ever expected to be. 
Happiness, in fact, had not entered into 
his calculations when he had laid out his 
scheme of life ; and it had come to him, as 
it so often does to some of us, unsought, 
springing up like a flower that comes no 
one knows where or how, to gladden us in 
a path where we had looked for no pleas- 
antness at all, but were treading it per- 
force, because our duty lay that way. 

But duty's path is not always thorny ; 
or, if it is, other things grow therein 
besides the thorns. 

So, on the whole, Arthur was very much 
happier than his lady-love, who, as I said, 
was finding Carminster intolerably dull, 
and wondering if a life there was to be the 
end of her wonderful education, and the 
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beauty that had been so prized. For all 
the good it was, she might as well have 
been without itl There was no one in 
Carminster to see or admire her; and it 
was with a sensation of intense delight 
that she found she was to be permitted to 
go with Mrs. Pounsford on the Continent. 
Mrs. Pounsford liked to have her own 
way, and generally got it. She had to 
wait in this instance, for a time, because 
her brother was not disposed to part with 
his daughter at first. But Mrs. Pounsford 
found she was out of sorts, and her medical 
man recommended a lengthy sojourn at 
one or other of the German watering- 
places ; and it would be so desolate to go 
alone, and she had no child of her own to 
accompany her. Pen was very well, but 
then she could not be looked on in the 
light of a companion ; and, with old age 
coming on and increasing infirmities, she 
felt the want of a child of her own more 
and more. 

Mrs. Pounsford never owned to being 
more than elderly but with a purpose in 
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view. In reality she was ten years her 
brother's senior, but she always forgot that 
fact unless it suited her to remember it. 
And she had been a good grown-up sister 
to John Mount, and he, who always re- 
membered benefits and kindnesses as keenly 
as other men do sHghts or injuries, felt a 
little touched when she spoke like this. 

' Could n't we spare the child to her, 
mother?' he asked. And Mrs. Mount, 
who felt that the child's heart was away 
from them even while she herself was there, 
agreed that she should accompany her 
aunt abroad, and so Nellie found herself, to 
her great satisfaction, staying in Denmark 
Terrace for the two or three days that 
were yet needed to complete Mrs. Pouns- 
ford's preparations for her impending de- 
parture. 

She had not found her aunt looking 
nearly so ill as she had expected from the 
character of her letters. But Mrs. Pouns- 
ford, who prided herself on her veracity, 
had not scrupled to use a little colouring 
of her doctor's advice, and a little heighten- 
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ing of her ailments, when writing to her 
brother, and, as she now said with perfect 
truth, * the very sight of Nellie had done 
her good, and she felt a different being, 
already.' 

So did Nellie. The hot, close atmosphere 
of London, even in July, with every one 
pouring out of it as fast as they could 
pour — with leaves drooping with heat and 
grass grey with dust or brown with sun (this 
was at the time when we had summers in 
the land) — was delightful to her. It was 
London 1 And London meant life ; social 
importance ; recognition of herself as a 
young lady entitled to move in circles 
that, if not aristocratic, were at least fashion- 
able and cultured ; she might be a mere 
unit amongst millions, but that was better 
than being an individual to be looked down 
on as John Mount the mercer's daughter. 
Nobody asked, nobody knew, anything of 
her here but that she was Miss Mount, 
with a pretty face and plenty of pretty 
dresses — the niece of Mrs. Pounsford, a 
well-to-do elderly lady of Denmark Terrace. 
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The day before their departure, when 
Pen was in the very height of packing, 
Mrs. Pounsford looking on and now and 
then giving a hint or a suggestion which 
Pen followed or not as she chose, Georgie 
Wade entered the drawing-room, where 
Nellie sat alone playing at needlework. 
She rose in some surprise. 

' I never expected this, Georgie. I 
understood from Aunt you had all left 
town a week ago.' 

' All but papa and I. There are business 
matters still keeping him in London, and 
as I can always find something to do here, 
1 was very ready to stay on with him. 
Mamma and the others have gone on to the 
Engadine. He and I shall join them as 
soon as circumstances permit.' 

*And you are not looking so well, 
Georgie. You have got thinner and paler. 
Whoever stayed behind, it should not have 
been you.* 

* I am perfectly well, dear, and was a 
very willing victim. Papa and 1 always 
get on so well together when we are alone. 
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and I am never tired of this great town. 
May I take off my hat ? Is everybody 
too busy to give me some tea ? And may 
I stay and have a good long chat with 
you 1 It seems so long — so very long — 
since we saw each other, and so much has 
happened since.' 

Nellie soon had the tea brought. When 
Georgie's hat was removed she saw that 
her friend was paler even than she had 
thought. Georgie was never pretty, but 
her plainness had hitherto always been 
bright and healthy, with a touch of piquancy 
that redeemed it and made her pleasanter 
to look on than many girls with more 
pretensions to beauty. Nellie uttered an 
exclamation : 

' You have been ill, Georgie I And I 
never knew !' 

' I have not been ill. I have worked 
very hard, and the weather has been warm ; 
that is all. Now, do n't talk about me. 
Tell me about yourself. When are Mr. 
Keightley and you to be married V 

Nellie flushed. 
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'Why need you talk about that, 
Georgie ? Oh, I cannot tell — I do not 
know. Perhaps never.' 

'Never/' 

* Well, what would you have — what can 
I say about it, when he seems so strange ? 
Oh, Georgie, have you heard? — I am 
almost ashamed to tell you 

And Nellie remembered that, though 
her great friend, Georgie was the daughter 
of one of her Majesty's judges, and a young 
lady who sometimes mixed with very great 
people indeed. 

' I know Mrs. Keightley and her 
daughters. I called on them soon after 
they came to town. They always speak 
so highly of your intended.' 

' Well they may 1 He has sacrificed 
himself and me for the sake of his family 1 
I do n*t think it is right of him, Georgie. 
He should have considered my feelings. 
Do you know — oh, I can't bring myself to 
tell you 1 — have they told you what he is 
doing V 

* Yes. I know all about it — ^at least to 
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a certain extent, for I can't understand 
what you have to complain of. He has 
given up the Bar, which is a pity, papa 
says, for he would have done so well at it ; 
still, if a thing is right to be done, why, it 
has to be done, you know, Nellie, coute que 
coute. And he is gone into his father's 
business, and is working hard at it with 
the view of paying his father s debts and 
making some better provision for his mother. 
Now, I call that very fine — it is not what 
every young man would do/ 

* I should hope not,' burst in Nellie, 
with some indignation. Were they all 
leagued against her ? Was every one de- 
termined to see nothing but what was fine 
and grand in Arthur — extol him as a hero, 
when he was ruining her life and his own ? 
* But you do n't know all,' she said pre- 
sently, 'you can't know all, Georgie, or 
you would n't talk like this.' 

It seemed so utterly impossible that the 
daughter of Lady Wade, even though her 
ways were not just those of other young 
ladies, should calmly approve of Arthur'a 
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utter folly. ' Have they told you/ she 
whispered, dropping her voice almost to a 
tragic whisper, *that he is living at his 
business, and actually asked me to — to — 
marry him, and live over the shop f 

The last words were breathed rather 
than spoken, and she looked up in her 
friend's face as if to gather the effect of 
her utterance, prepared to see Geotgie 
start back in horrified amaze — anything 
rather than what she did, which was to 
laugh outright. 

* I heard that he was living there. Mrs. 
Keightley realizes her son's sacrifice to the 
full — so do his sisters. They are very 
proud of him, as they have every right to 
be. But I did not know he thought it ne- 
cessary for you to go there with him. If 
it is, why, go, Nellie — ^you may be as happy 
as in Windsor Castle.' 

' 1 could n't do it ' 

*Then you don't love him — not as he 
deserves to be loved,' was the answer, 
given in a hard, harsh voice, totally unlike 
Georgie Wade's usual pleasant tone. 
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Nellie looked hurt. 

* 1 could go through a great deal/ she 
said solemnly. * 1 was quite prepared to 
make many sacrifices for Arthur, but not — 
not ' 

* Not just the one that will be of use to 
him. Would your father and mother have 
consented, Nellie V 

* Oh, they are so peculiar 1' said Nellie 
with just a little shrug. * And then, you 
see, 1 have been brought up so differently. 
Aunt Pounsford thinks I am quite in the 
right.* 

* But Arthur does n't ; and he is the one 
you promised to marry — to give your whole 
life to. Fair weather love, Nellie, it 
seems to me. Oh 1 I think if you had 
the true feeling in you, there would be no 
question of giving up a little gentility — 
a little visiting — ^you'd lose no friends. 
They would stand by you just the same. 
I think I'd have gone with him, if I had 
been you, either to the first floor over the 
shop, or the back parlour behind it.' 

* Ah 1 but I am not so good or so clever 
VOL. II. 32 
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as yon, Greoigie. In the abstract yoa may 
be right — I think you are — but I can't act 
as yon advise, for all that. I sometimes 
thmk that Arthnr made a great mistake 
when he fell in love with me instead of 
yon. Only, what wonld Lady Wade have 
said when it came to snch a point as 
this?' 

Greorgie tnmed her head aside sharply, 
as if to look at something outside the 
window^ so that Nellie saw nothing of the 
flush that came like a burning flood over 
her cheeks and brow. Presently she 
said : 

' We need n t discuss a question that 
will never arise. We'U let my mother be. 
Only, for myself, I can say, Nellie, that if 
such an one as Arthur had confided his 
happiness to me, I would not have failed 
him as you have done. He deserves better 
of you.' 

And then in came Mrs. Pounsford, very 
tired with looking on at Pen, very pleased 
to see Georgie — who, with all her eccentri- 
cities, was too well placed in the world ever 
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to be unwelcome to her — and very glad of 
the tea which Nellie handed her. And then 
there was a Uttle talk of all that was to be 
done and seen before they met again in 
liondon, but not another word of Arthur. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



XK& liXJSSKiiKb^S GEEAT SCHEME. 



Theee wrns a f^tatt deil of quiet, unspoken 
sympftdij just now betwecsi Mrs. Ponns- 
ford and her nieoe. The former lady 
would have been shocked at the idea of 
uttering a word in disapproval of Nellie's 
parents. It would have been tantamount 
to encouraging her in a breach of the fifth 
commandment ; and all the command- 
ments Mrs. Pounsford had kept from her 
youth upwards, as religiously as any 
Pharisee in old Judea. But she thought 
John Mount and his wife beside them- 
selves in that they still considered Arthur 
Keightley a suitable husband for their 
daughter ; and, without even saying a word 
against them, or, indeed, against Arthur, 
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she contrived to let Nellie know her 
opinion, and also to know that husbands 
fairly well-to-do and well bom, who would 
not expect their wives to perform unheard- 
of sacrifices for their sakes, were yet to be 
met with. 

Arthur was very good — a perfect preitx 
chevalier^ if it did not seem an absurd 
incongruity to speak so of one in the 
position which he had taken up — but it 
was absurd to sacrifice the lives and hopes 
of the young in an attempt that might, 
after all, be hopeless, to clear the memory 
of those who had gone before ; and her 
dear brother — she might well call him 
that — there never was a woman so for- 
tunate in a brother as she had been with 
hers; but still, John's standard of duty was 
so high that ordinary mortals could not 
reach up to it. 

And it all ended in Nellie's feeling her 
conscience very much at ease about her 
breaking her troth to Arthur Keightley, 
a thing which if she had not actually done, 
it seemed always possible [she might do ; 
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as to her heart, well, she could not help 
thinking a great deal of Arthur, but still, 
every thought was alloyed with some 
anger. If he had really cared for her, 
would he ever have subjected her to such 
a humiliation as he had thought it no 
shame to propose ? She was angry with 
him ; angry with herself too. She could 
not help feeling that in the abstract he was 
in the right, and yet that he had acted 
wrongly towards her. All these thoughts 
were uncomfortable and unpleasant ; and 
as the summer was so fine and the sun 
so bright, Nellie decided to dismiss them 
as far as possible. 

Now, be it understood, once for all, that 
though Miss Elinor Mount is my heroine, 
T do not for a moment pretend that she is 
perfection. Very far from it. She had 
plenty of faults. I am the last person to 
ignore them. She ought to have gone 
over the shop with Arthur Keightley and 
been thankful that he gave her the chance 
of doing so. And she ought to have 
the Miasea^^^e;^ ^\A \i\a Mx%^^^ 
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Johnson and all such people. She 
ought to have taken Mrs. Pounsford at 
her true value, and seen through all her 
little worldly ways. Perhaps she did see 
through them, but they influenced her 
none the less. But her aunt was very 
kind — especially when she had an object in 
view — and she had one now. 

Well, they were on the Rhine, and if all 
the good Germans who might be with them 
did not take Mrs. Pounsford for a duchess, 
it was not her fault, for she looked like 
one — that is, like the received idea of a 
duchess, as a very well dressed, very impor- 
tant-looking lady, claiming and receiving an 
immense amount of homage from every one 
near her. Pen, too, was the perfection of a 
lady's-maid, demure, deferential, attentive, 
always on the alert at a look or a word 
from her mistress. And as to Nellie, she 
might have been the duchess's daughter, 
she was so well dressed and well man- 
nered. It seemed to her hardly possible, 
as they steamed up the river, that, not three 
months since, an ironmonger had asked 
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her to forget all the bright possibilities of 
her life, and go with him — over his 
shop. 

Mrs. Pounsford sat and fanned herself, 
and beamed around graciously, genially, as 
if she felt that every one near her must be 
the better for her smiles. And one of 
these smiles, resting, like the sun's rays, 
impartially on all, fell on a group at a 
little distance, consisting of a lady, a boy of 
seven, and a tall man with an unmistakable 
air of ill-health. 

The lady seemed to be very anxious 
about him, and he bore all her evident 
solicitude as to his comfort with the 
manner of one well used to it. She held 
her large en tout cas so as to shield 
him from the sun ; she pointed out the 
different objects of interest to him; she 
saw that he had a footstool, and arranged 
the wraps so as to form a cushion. She 
was very quietly and plainly dressed, and 
there were signs of anxiety and suffering on 
her face; but she was evidently a lady, 
tt be the wife or sister of the 
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gentleman about whom she was so soli- 
citous. 

As Mrs. Pounsford's genial glances feU 
on the group, the gentleman started a 
little, as though her expressive countenance 
brought some recollections to his mind; 
and looking again, Mrs. Pounsford started 
with surprise. 

' Sir Brooke Cornill, of all people in the 
world 1 What a piece of good fortune to 
meet him here, and now! Who is the 
person with him ? and how shockingly he 
looks 1 Some poor relation with her boy, 
travelling at his expense, to help his valet 
look after him. Perfectly respectable, 
there is no doubt of that. Too badly 
dressed for anything else. Now, does he 
remember me, as I remember him? Doubt- 
less Nellie has seen him, and bows. He is 
bowing back, but looks rather embarrassed. 
I should have my doubts about the 
companion were it not for her shabbi- 
ness.' 

Presently Sir Brooke rose as if to stretch 
• his limbs on the deck, leaving his com- 
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panioDS seated. Now Mrs. Pounsford had 
seen him too often when on her visits to 
Carminster not to know him by sight ; but 
his only recollection of her face was, that 
once or twice he had seen her with her 
niece. But Mrs. Pounsford was resolved 
to claim acquaintance; the opportunity 
was too good to be lost. So when Sir 
Brooke passed near, she looked up with 
that genial matronly smile of hers, and — 

* I think I have the pleasure of address- 
ing Sir Brooke Cornill, of whom I have 
heard so many people in my native city 
of Carminster speak. I am Mrs. Pouns- 
ford, travelling with my niece, Miss 
Mount.* 

It was done very well. There was no 
vulgar obtrusion of herself upon the gentle- 
man. The lady was simply claiming the 
privilege of her age and social standing to 
speak a few friendly words to one who was 
almost her fellow- townsman. Sir Brooke 
bowed in recognition, expressed his pleasure 
at meeting Miss Mount and any relation 
of hers ; and in two or three minutes he 
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was seated by Mrs. Pounsford, talking 
to her as if he had known her all his 
Kfe. 

He had been ill — very ill, with a low 
fever which had left rheumatic pains be- 
hind; and he was going by easy stages 
through the Black Forest, and so to the 
Swiss Baden, where he had heard of 
wonders being wrought in such cases as 
this. Mrs. Pounsford was all sympathy. 
She herself had been suffering in the same 
way, and had thought of Marienbad. But 
the idea of the mud baths had not been 
pleasant, and she had decided in favour of 
a sojourn in the Swiss Baden, and then 
possibly a visit to Lucerne, or Interlachen. 
It did not matter which ; she was quite 
undecided at present. 

Nellie listened in amaze. They had left 
home with the intention of going either to 
Homburg or Wiesbaden ; and here was her 
aunt quietly giving up both, and talking of 
something altogether different. But there 
was not much time for further thouofht. 
Mrs. Pounsford turned to her niece. 
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* My dear, I have mislaid my handker- 
chief. Run and ask Pen — I think she is 
in the saloon below — ^if she will give you 
one for me.' 

And when Nellie came back with the 
handkerchief, she found her aunt and Sir 
Brooke had moved from the seats they had 
occupied, and were sitting at the end of 
the boat, apparently absorbed in a conver- 
sation so interesting, that, when she had 
given the handkerchief, Nellie felt she was 
hardly wanted, and returned to the seat 
she had occupied before. 

They left the boat before Sir Brooke did, 
her aunt deciding that they had travelled 
far enough for the day, so that when they 
reached Coblentz, they alighted, instead of 
going on farther, as Jbad been at first 
thought of. There was a very satisfied 
smile on Mrs. Pounsford's face as she took 
possession of the comfortable bedroom 
overlooking the river. 

*This does seem very nice,' she said, 
sinking down on the chair by the window. 
^ I should n't mind staying here a day or two; 
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then travel on at our leisure to the Swiss 
Baden ' 

' But it was Wiesbaden, I always under- 
stood 1' broke in Nellie. 

* Did you, my dear ? I'm not sure that 
I expressed myself positively on that 
point; and after Marienbad, there is no- 
thing like the Swiss Baden, I am con- 
vinced, for rheumatism. Sir Brooke is of 
the same opinion. Poor man ! how broken 
he looks! quite elderly; and that very 
plain woman with him. Some poor rela- 
tion making herself useful ; it's well he has 
some one to see to him, besides his servant. 
But T am not going to hurry on to 
Switzerland, Nellie. My rheumatism, un- 
like Sir Brooke's, is rather chronic than 
active. But I think a course of the waters 
there will be beneficial. And you'll find it 
lively, Nellie. A great many Germans — 
I'm not sorry to get away from our own 
countrymen, and it is not likely to be 
so inundated by Americans, as the Ger- 
man baths. And it is economical. Sir 
Brooke said, politely, that that was a great 
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recommendatioa to him. Though I don't 
know that it makes much difference in his 
case, for he talks of not staying above a 
week in any place. I doubt whether we 
shall meet with him when we get there.' 

This was rather a reUef to Nellie. She 
had thought that this sudden change on 
her aunt's part looked something like 
hunting down Sir Brooke. So long as 
they did not come across him again, or at 
least not soon enough to have the appear- 
ance of running after him, it mattered Uttle 
to her whether she went to one Baden 
or another. Pen went on demurely with 
her unpacking. Her eyelids Were down 
dropped as usual ; one could learn nothing 
from them ; but there was the faintest 
flicker of a smile when Mrs. Pounsford 
talked of their not arriving at Baden till 
Sir Brooke had left it ; and, always well- 
behaved and respectful, she was a shade 
more so to Nellie for the rest of the 
day. Perhaps she had an idea that it was 
a future * My Lady ' to whom she was 
offering her services. 
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Mrs. Pounsford found, the next day, that 
she had a nervous headache, that her bed- 
room was very comfortable, that a little 
rest was imperative ; and so, with the ex- 
ception of going out on her balcony, and 
downstairs to the table dJhdte, she kept in 
her room. But Nellie went out with Pen 
for a walk in the town ; and, the day after, 
Mrs. Pounsford was so much better, that 
thejft took the rail to Ems and back ; and 
on the third morning they went on again 
in the boat. Nellie was very well satisfied 
with the delay. If they were to go to the 
same places as Sir Brooke, let them by 
all means arrive when he had left them. 
And in fact it was not till a week after 
they had met him on the steamer that 
they found themselves at Baden. 

They had rooms in one of the best hotels ; 
rather high up, but Mrs. Pounsford was not 
afraid of the stairs — and she took the baths 
and drank the waters, and went out with 
Nellie to all the places where fashionable 
folks most congregated ; but if she looked 
for Sir Brooke, she did not see him ; and 
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perhaps Nellie looked too, for she thought, 
with a little pique, ' If he had any idea that 
I was coming, surely he might have waited 
— if he had cared/ 

The thought that he did no longer care 
was rather bitter to her. She had had so 
many mortifications of late, that to have 
found Sir Brooke waiting on in the hope of 
seeing her would have been pleasant. For 
after the delay of a week, he could not 
have thought they had been very anxious 
to come after him. But days passed on, 
and nothing was seen of Sir Brooke. Mrs. 
Pounsford loudly proclaimed her satis- 
faction at having come on to Switzerland in 
search of a cure for rheumatism, instead of 
remaining in Germany, and never seemed 
to miss anybody or anything. But she 
never wore again that intense smile of 
self-satisfaction that had lit up her face 
after the parting with Sir Brooke. Ten 
days went on, and at last they caught a 
glimpse of him. It was some distance from 
the town, and he was in an open carriage 
with the child, and the pale^ quiet woman 
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who had been his companion on the steam- 
boat. His face flushed as he passed ; Nellie, 
fancied he would rather not have seen 
them, but he bowed in answer to their 
recognition ; and the lady with him looked 
curiously at them, and coloured a little. 
Mrs. Pounsford's mind misgave her some- 
what. Was this quietly dressed person, in 
spite of her apparent insignificance, one 
with whom Sir Brooke ought not to be 
seen, at least by ladies ? Had he com- 
mitted himself to a serious entanglement ? 
and why was he keeping aloof from all the 
little gaieties of the place 1 She thought 
it best to speak very carelessly of him to 
Nellie. 

* Sir Brooke is looking better. I wonder 
where he is staying, that we have seen 
nothing of him.' 

But she had seen something more than 
the flush on Sir Brooke's face. She had 
seen the look of intense, rapturous, hunger- 
ing admiration in his eyes as they rested 
on Nellie. She felt a little misgiving 
about his companion,' though she was as 
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plainly dressed and as thoroughly respect- 
able in appearance as ever ; but she felt 
assured and triumphant, that whatever 
heart Sir Brooke Cornill's erratic life 
might have left him master of was laid 
at Nellie's feet. 

* But I do n't fancy that woman alto- 
gether. She is just the one to have some 
claim on Sir Brooke ; and he might, 
though a man of the world, be weak 
enough to accede to it. As to Nellie, the 
slightest hint of anything of the kind 
would be enough to make her mount her 
high-horse and refuse at once to have any- 
thing to do with him. And it's a difficult 
thing bringing a man back when once he 
has been refused ; but still, it can be done. 
Sir Brooke is as much in love as ever ; if 
only I could feel that he might propose 
again without much fear of his being re- 
fused, I feel as if I could close my eyes in 
peace. I should have done something if I 
could see Nellie " My Lady," and married 
into one of the best of our old families.' 

If Mrs. Pounsford had contemplated 
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building a hospital,^ endowing a church, 
converting a whole district of savages, with 
reUgions as dark as their skins, to the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, she could 
not have dwelt with more complacency 
than she did now upon Nellie's possible 
marriage with Sir Brooke as the crowning 
achievement and good work of her life. 
Nothing of all the many blunders that her 
brother's weak good-nature and unworldli- 
ness had ever caused him to commit had 
seemed to her so weak as his suflfering 
Nellie to reject Sir Brooke. Still, even he 
would hardly be so Quixotic, so blind, as 
to persist in his objections to that gentle- 
man, now that Nellie was no longer a great 
heiress, but perhaps would have hardly as 
many hundreds as she was to have had 
thousands. 

At any rate, Mrs. Pounsford nerved 
herself with the thought that, come what 
would, she at least would do her duty by 
her niece. 

After this encounter Sir Brooke seemed 
to be often coming in their way. He 
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dined two or three times at the table d'hote 
of their hotel, and was apt to follow them 
into the gardens belonging to it. Then 
they got into a way of taking their coffee 
together ; and Nellie found him a pleas- 
anter companion than she had ever 
dreamed that he could be. In truth, she 
had become very much bored at Car- 
minster. Her father and mother seemed 
above her. Their train of thought, their 
ideas of life, were too grave, too exalted, 
it seemed, for a nature so frivolous as 
she thought her own. And Arthur had 
fairly frightened her. When should she 
attain his level? And, if she did, she 
felt that she could never keep it. The 
ground would always be sliding away 
beneath her. But Sir Brooke was pleasant 
and fluent. He talked well, and at times 
he came in as a foil to Aunt Pounsford's 
thoroughgoing worldliness. He seemed to 
believe a little in things that that easy, 
good-natured materialist would have ig- 
nored altogether. At least, he had the 
grace to affect a belief in virtues, even if 
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he had them not ; while there were some 
virtues — at least of the more heroic and 
exalted kind — which Mrs. Pounsford would 
have done away with altogether. 

He had been ill, too, and had not fairly 
recovered, and this gave him an interest 
in Nellie's eyes. Mrs. Pounsford dwelt a 
good deal on his illness, and professed 
much more anxiety about it than she really 
felt. 

*Two or three weeks more of this air 
and this water will set him to rights ; but 
there's no harm in Nellie's being a little 
concerned about him.' 

The pale, plainly dressed woman thay 
had at first seen with Sir Brooke never 
appeared with him now. Mrs. Pounsford 
made no indiscreet inquiries. Nellie once 
commented on the fact to her, and was 
gently snubbed. 

' Some poor relation, or some poor rela- 
tion's wife, I've no doubt. I dare say she 
has been very useful to Sir Brooke in the 
later stages of his convalescence ; but, 
whatever you do, Nellie, do n't, as you 
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seem inclined to do, say anything to Sir 
Brooke about her. If he wanted us to 
know her, he would say so. But fashion- 
able men, like him, do n't care to be seen 
with ill-dressed dependants, however useful 
they may have been. I Ve no doubt he has 
paid all her expenses, and that the change 
will do her and her little boy a great 
deal of good. But as to bringing them 
out with him — you might as well expect 
him to take out his housekeeper.* 

And Nellie was not versed enough in 
the evil ways of the world to think that 
Mrs. Pounsford's assumptions were hkely 
to be incorrect ; so that Sir Brooke heard 
nothing from either of the ladies of the 
companions with whom they had seen 
him. 

But Mrs. Pounsford felt that they were 
losing time. Her rheumatism was better. 
She was tired of Baden; she wanted to 
get away, and she wanted to bring Sir 
Brooke to the point. A well-advised re- 
treat would be the best procedure. That 
evening she resolved to let Sir Brooke 
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know they were not going to wait his 
pleasure longer. She took care that 
Nellie, who she knew wanted to write 
home, should have no time all the day ; 
and in the evening, just as she saw Sir 
Brooke approaching the table in the 
gardens f where they were accustomed to 
take their coffee, despatched her with : 

*Now, Nellie; Sir Brooke is coming. 
He's brimful of news : he looks as if he 
had the Times at his finger ends. You 
can go to your room, and get on with that 
long letter you owe your mother. He will 
amuse me all the time. I like the way he 
has of giving one the best of the paper 
second-hand.' 

Nellie went away rather reluctantly. 
She liked the news, too, as told by Sir 
Brooke, and she would willingly have sat 
up an hour later over her letter to have 
heard him give it. The gentleman, too, 
looked vexed as he saw her turning into 
the house, and Mrs. Pounsford congratu- 
lated herself on the double disappointment 
she had inflicted. *They*ll be all the 
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better pleased to see each other when they 
meet again/ was her thought. 

* Nellie is busy/ she said, looking up with 
one of her most genial smiles into Sir 
Brooke's face ; ' she has a letter to finish, 
and a little packing of her own to do that 
she will not entrust to my maid. We are 
leaving the day after to-morrow.' 

Sir Brooke*s face fell. 

* That is bad news for me/ he said. *My 
doctor here tells me I ought to stay on 
for at least another week.' 

* I think mine said as much to me ; but 
I don't let doctors always guide me. I 
feel better. Nellie and I both think we 
should like to be moving, and so we mean 
to depart, without heeding the doctor.' 

' And where are you next going V 

* Well, we thought of two or three days 
at Thun ; then of making some little stay 
at Interlachen. I think it will be livelv 
for Nellie, and I dare say she feels dull 
sometimes, going about with only an old 
woman. Still, we are very good travelling 
companions.' 
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* She is not likely to be your companion 
long/ said Sir Brooke. Then, with the air 
of one who was determined to make a 
plunge and know the worst or the best 
Fate had in store for him, he said : ' Miss 
Mount — so I have heard — intends to make 
one individual, at least, very happy, by be- 
coming his companion for life.' 

Mrs. Pounsford looked astonished inno- 
cence itself. 

*Who on earth ever told you that, Sir 
Brooke ? The child is as free as air. 
There was a little something that I was 
afraid might lead to an entanglement with 
one every way beneath her. A good young 
man enough, but without the position to 
which my niece is entitled. I was half 
afraid at one time ; for my brother — one of 
the best of men — does not think of these 
things as much as could be wished. But 
Nellie's good sense came to her help. She 
saw the affair in its proper light, and it is 
now, I am happy to say, entirely at an end. 
Of course, I consider. Sir Brooke, that I 
have some riofht to interfere with Nellie's 
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disposal of herself. I have always looked 
on her as my heiress, and since we found 
that, owing to the failure of that bank 
which has half ruined almost every one in 
Camunster, she would not receive so much 
from her father as we had at one time ex- 
pected, I have raised the insurance on 
my life solely on her account. Of course, 
she will have my income, but I thought it 
as well to add a httle more to it.' 

Mrs. Pounsford knew that Sir Brooke 
was not a wealthy man. Perhaps hardly 
able to aflford a portionless bride, however 
he might be in love with her, and therefore 
it was as well to let him know that NelUe, 
although with no long pedigree, would be 
by no means * a tocherless lass.* 

Sir Brooke's face brightened very visibly, 
but, Mrs. Pounsford felt convinced, less at 
the latter part of her speech than the 
former. To do him justice, he was as 
thoroughly in love with Nellie as it was in 
the nature of the man to be. She was the 
dearest, sweetest toy on which he had ever 
set his fancy. And he had never found a toy 
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yet which, sooner or later, had not been his 
for the asking. But for this especial toy, 
circumstanced as he was, he might have to 
pay a price that any man to whom had been 
left the merest fragment of a heart might 
well shrink from giving. 

Still, those who had known the man 
from his boyhood would have said, and 
said truly, that no ruth for others, no 
pity for those who had given their all into 
his keeping, would prevent his giving the 
price, however high, needed for his living 
toy. 

* Miss Mount is fortunate,' he said quietly, 
*in having a relative who cares so much for 
her interests ;' and then one or two others 
joined them, and there was an end of the 
intimate conversation into which they were 
gradually drifting. But Mrs. Pounsford 
did not feel that there was much occasion 
for regret. 

* Perhaps it is as well to leave things 
a little vague and uncertain. There 
is nothing like uncertainty and insecurity 
for such men as Sir Brooke.' 
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She resigned herself to her pillow with 
great complacency that night. In fact, she 
looked a perfect picture of matronly com- 
fort and security as she sat up in bed, with 
her soft white Shetland shawl around her, 
sipping the* nightcap' in which she invariably 
indulged — a modicum of the choicest cognac 
tempered with hot water and judiciously 
sweetened — while giving Pen various direc- 
tions about the packing, and also about the 
suitable adornment of Nellie. 

* Hide away that grey chintz she is so 
fond of ; it does n't suit her one half as 
well as the blue. Put it at the very bottom 
of the largest travelling-trunk, where you 
cannot possibly be expected to look for it, 
and put some scarlet bows in that foulard. 
The dear girl dresses well, but her style is 
rather too quiet. It was always her 
mother s way — and the difference between 
a gay bit of ribbon and a dull-coloured one 
may sometimes make or mar a girl's life. 
Men are sad fools, Pen.' Mrs. Pounsford 
shook her head and sipped from her glass. 
'But it may be better in the long run that 
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they have n't more wisdom. It would n*t 
be so easy to manage them for their own 
good. That will do for the present. 
Pen ; you can go. I feel pleasantly tired — 
just as if I should have a good night's rest/ 
And Mrs. Pounsford sank down on her 
pillow, and closed her eyes in slumber — 

' With the satisfaction 
That good men feel whoVe done a virtuous action.' 

And why not good women ? Above all — 
such women as Mrs. Pounsford I 
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